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WHERE  THE  SALEM  “  WITCHES  ”  WERE 
HANGED. 

BY  SIDNEY  PERLEY. 

There  appeared  in  one  of  the  Salem  papers,  about 
1845  (reference  to  which  the  writer  has  mislaid),  a  com¬ 
munication,  in  which  the  correspondent  stated  that  her 
(or  his)  grandmother  told  her  that  the  grandmother’s 
grandmother  told  her  that  she  stood  in  her  doorway  and 
saw  the  “witches”  hanging  after  their  execution.  The 
correspondent  stated,  as  the  writer  remembers  it,  that  her 
grandmother  lived  on  Boston  street,  not  far  from  the 
“big  tree”,  but  she  did  not  state  where  her  grandmother’s 
grandmother  lived  in  1692.  The  reader  would  infer  that 
the  grandmother’s  grandmother  lived  in  1692  where  the 
grandmother  lived  nearly  a  century  later.  What  ap¬ 
peared  at  first  glance  to  be  a  clue  to  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  victims  lost  their  lives  in  1692,  upon  exami¬ 
nation  of  land  records  it  failed  utterly.  It  was  not 
stated  in  the  communication  that  the  grandmother’s  grand¬ 
mother  lived  on  Boston  street ;  and  the  land  records  show 
that  all  the  land  in  that  section,  which  was  early  called 
Trask’s  plain,  was  common  and  undivided  land  until 
1718,  when  it  was  divided  and  sold  and  houses  were  first 
built  upon  it.  So  no  one  lived  in  that  particular  section 
in  1692,  because  there  was  no  house  there.  If  the  corre¬ 
spondent  had  stated  who  her  grandmother’s  grandmother 
was,  the  place  of  her  residence  might  have  been  learned. 

(1) 
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In  1867,  appeared  the  work,  in  two  volumes,  on  the 
Salem  witchcraft  delusion,  by  Rev.  Charles  Wentworth 
Upham,  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  in  Salem.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  page  376,  of  the  second  volume,  in  reference  to 
the  place  of  the  executions,  he  said : — 

“The  place  selected  for  the  executions  is  worthy  of 
notice.  It  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  jail, 
and  could  be  reached  only  by  a  circuitous  and  difficult 
route.  It  is  a  fatiguing  enterprise  to  get  at  it  now,  al¬ 
though  many  passages  that  approach  it  from  some  direc¬ 
tions  have  since  been  opened.  But  it  was  a  point  where 
the  spectacle  would  be  witnessed  by  the  surrounding 
country  far  and  near,  being  on  the  brow  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  As  it  was  believed 
by  the  people  generally  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  great 
little  with  Satan,  one  of  whose  titles  was  ‘  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  ’,  perhaps  they  chose  that  spot  to 
execute  his  confederates,  because,  in  going  to  that  high 
point,  they  were  flaunting  him  in  his  face,  celebrating 
their  triumph  over  him  in  his  own  realm.  There  is  no 
contemporaneous  nor  immediately  subsequent  record  that 
the  executions  took  place  on  the  spot  assigned  by  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  tradition  has  been  uniform  and  continuous, 
and  appears  to  be  verified  by  a  singular  item  of  evidence 
that  has  recently  come  to  light.  A  letter  written  by  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke  to  a  friend  at  a  distance,  dated 
Salem,  Nov.  25,  1791,  has  found  its  way  back  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  one  of  his  granddaughters,  which  contains  the 
following  passage :  *  In  the  last  month,  there  died  a  man 

in  this  town,  by  the  name  of  John  Symonds,  aged  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  lacking  about  six  months,  having  been  born  in 
the  famous  ’92.  He  has  told  me  that  his  nurse  had  often 
told  him,  that,  while  she  was  attending  bis  mother  at  the 
time  she  lay  in  with  him,  she  saw,  from  the  chamber  win¬ 
dows,  those  unhappy  people  hanging  on  Gallows’  Hill, 
who  were  executed  for  witches  by  the  delusion  of  the 
times.’  John  Symonds  lived  and  died  near  the  southern 
end  of  Beverly  Bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  now 
Bridge  street.  He  was  buried  from  bis  house,  and  Dr. 
Bentley  made  the  funeral  prayer,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
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have  used  this  language;  *0  God  1  the  man  who  with 
his  own  hands  felled  the  trees,  and  hewed  the  timbers, 
and  erected  the  house  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 
was  the  ancestor  of  him  whose  remains  we  are  about  to 
inter.’  It  is  inferrible  that  Symonds  was  born  in  the  house 
from  which  he  was  buried.  Gallows  Hill,  now  ‘  Witch 
Hill,’  is  in  full  view  from  that  spot,  and  would  be  from 
the  chamber  windows  of  a  house  there,  at  any  time,  even 
in  the  season  when  intervening  trees  were  in  their  fullest 
foliage,  while  no  other  spot  in  that  direction  would  be 
discernible.  From  the  only  other  locality  of  persons  of 
the  name  of  Symonds,  at  that  time,  in  North  Fields  near 
the  North  Bridge,  Witch  Hill  is  also  visible,  and  the  only 
point  in  that  direction  that  then  would  have  been. 

“  ‘Witch  Hiir  is  a  part  of  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city  of  Salem,  broken  at  intervals. 

.  .  .  North  of  the  turnpike,  it  rises  abruptly  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation,  called  ‘  Norman’s  Rocks.’  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet,  it  sinks 
again,  making  a  wide  and  deep  gully  ;  and  then,  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  turnpike,  it  re-appears,  in  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  and,  at  its  extremity,  inaccessible  cliff,  of  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Its  southern  and  western 
aspect,  .  .  sombre  and  desolate  appearance  admits  of 
little  variety  of  delineation.  It  is  mostly  a  bare  and 
naked  ledge.  At  the  top  of  this  cliff,  on  the  southern 
brow  of  the  eminence,  the  executions  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  The  outline  rises  a  little  towards  the 
north,  but  soon  begins  to  fall  off  to  the  general  level  of 
the  country.  From  that  direction  only  can  the  spot  be 
easily  reached.  It  is  hard  to  climb  the  western  side,  im¬ 
possible  to  clamber  up  the  southern  face.  Settlement 
creeps  down  from  the  north,  and  has  partially  ascended 
the  eastern  acclivity,  but  can  never  reach  the  brink.  Scat¬ 
tered  patches  of  soil  are  too  thin  to  tempt  cultivation,  and 
the  rock  is  too  craggy  and  steep  to  allow  occupation.  An 
active  and  flourishing  manufacturing  industry  crowds  up 
to  its  base ;  but  a  considerable  surface  at  the  top  will 
forever  remain  an  open  space.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  plat¬ 
form  raised  high  in  air. 
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*‘A  magnificent  panorama  of  ocean,  island,  headland, 
bay,  river,  town,  field  and  forest  spreads  out  and  around 
to  view.  On  a  clear  summer  day  the  picture  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  Facing  the  sun  and  the  sea,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  love  and  bounty  of  Providence  shining  over 
the  landscape,  the  last  look  at  earth  must  have  suggested 
to  the  sufferers  a  wide  contrast  between  the  mercy  of  the 
Creator  and  the  wrath  of  his  creatures.  They  beheld  the 
face  of  the  blessed  God  shining  upon  them  in  his  works, 
and  they  passed  with  renewed  and  assured  faith  into  his 
more  immediate  presence.  The  elevated  rock,  uplifted 
by  the  divine  hand,  will  stand  while  the  world  stands,  in 
bold  relief,  and  can  never  be  obscured  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  society  or  the  structures  of  art, — a  fitting  memo¬ 
rial  of  their  constancy. 

“When,  in  some  coming  day,  a  sense  of  justice,  appreci¬ 
ation  of  moral  firmness,  sympathy  for  suffering  innocence, 
the  diffusion  of  refined  sensibility,  a  discriminating  dis¬ 
cernment  of  what  is  really  worthy  of  commemoration 
among  men,  a  rectified  taste,  a  generous  public  spirit,  and 
gratitude  for  the  light  that  surrounds  and  protects  us 
against  error,  folly  and  fanaticism,  shall  demand  the 
rearing  of  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  in  1692  preferred  death  to  a  falsehood,  the  pedestal 
for  the  lofty  column  will  be  found  ready,  reared  by  the 
Creator  on  a  foundation  that  can  never  be  shaken  while 
the  globe  endures,  or  worn  away  by  the  elements,  man,  or 
time — the  brow  of  Witch  Hill.  On  no  other  spot  could 
such  a  tribute  be  more  worthily  bestowed,  or  more  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed.” 

Mr.  Upham  assumes  that  the  highest  point  of  Gallows 
hill  was  the  site  of  the  execution  of  the  persons  convicted 
of  practising  witchcraft,  and  then  shows  how  the  spot 
has  always  been  difficult  to  reach, — even  today  with  the 
several  streets  which  have  since  been  opened,  it  is,  as  he 
says,  “a  fatiguing  enterprise  to  get  at  it.”  He  apparently 
did  not  realize  that  Gallows  Hill  pasture  was  then  and  for 
a  century  thenceforth  continued  to  be  a  part  of  nearly 
three  thousand  acres  of  wild  public  land,  the  northern 
point  of  which  was  at  the  junction  of  the  present  Boston 
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and  Putnam  streets.  The  territory  was  so  rough  and  ledgy 
that  it  was  not  thought  of  as  of  any  use  for  nearly  half  a 
century  after  1692,  when  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  com¬ 
mon  pasture.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  one  being 
given  the  right  to  go  into  or  upon  it  to  remove  trees  or 
for  any  purpose,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in  1692, 
there  would  be  a  path  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  which 
a  cart  containing  eight  of  the  victims  could  be  driven 
thereto. 

Mr.  Upham  says :  “It  is  hard  to  climb  the  western 
side,  impossible  to  clamber  up  the  southern  face.  Settle¬ 
ment  creeps  down  from  the  north,  and  has  partially 
ascended  the  eastern  acclivity,  but  can  never  reach  the 
brink.  Scattered  patches  of  soil  are  too  thin  to  tempt 
cultivation,  and  the  rock  is  too  craggy  and  steep  to  allow 
occupation.  An  active  and  flourishing  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  crowds  up  to  its  base ;  but  a  considerable  surface 
at  the  top  will  for  ever  remain  an  open  space.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  platform  raised  high  in  air.” 

A  later  writer  on  the  subject  of  Salem  witchcraft, 
Winfield  Scott  Nevins,  refers  to  a  certain  statement  made 
by  Robert  Calef,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  came  to 
Salem  to  observe  the  “goings  on”,  and  in  a  book,  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  in  1700,  states  many  things  that  he  saw 
and  learned.  This  statement  has  reference  to  the  convey¬ 
ance  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution  of  eight  of  the 
victims,  and  is  as  follows :  “The  cart,  going  to  the  hill 
with  these  eight  to  execution,  was  for  some  time  at  a  set; 
the  afflicted  and  others  said  that  the  devil  hindered  it, 
etc.”  Mr.  Nevins  says  that  this  statement  by  Mr,  Calef 
is  evidence  that  the  cart  was  proceeding  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  when  it  became  “set”  (immovable),  and  because  of 
the  extraordinary  steepness  of  the  hill  it  could  not  be 
taken  farther.  It  seems  that  this  statement  cannot  be 
thus  interpreted,  in  the  first  place,  because,  if  the  reason 
of  the  cart  being  “set”  was  occasioned  by  apparent  natu¬ 
ral  physical  conditions,  “the  afflicted  and  others”  would 
not  have  presumed  “that  the  devil  hindered  it,”  suppos¬ 
ing  it  must  have  been  “set”  by  some  unaccountable  super¬ 
natural  means.  Then  again,  as  Calef  says,  it  was  “set” 
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as  it  was  “going  to  the  hill,”  that  is,  before  it  had 
reached  it. 

Mr.  Upham  suggests  that  the  people  reasoned  that  as 
the  devil  was  “the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,”  this 
high  place  was  deliberately  selected  as  a  stage  where  the 
executions  could  “be  witnessed  by  the  surrounding  country 
far  and  near,”  and  “in  going  to  that  high  point,  they  were 
flaunting  him  [the  devil]  in  his  face,  celebrating  their 
triumph  over  him  in  his  own  realm.”  The  writer  doubts 
that  the  reverend  author  would  have  applied  the  same 
suggestion  to  the  selection  of  Calvary  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion,  but  certainly  the  Saviour’s  enemies  were  more 
deluded  than  the  leaders  in  the  witchcraft  proceedings  in 
Salem  in  1692  in  thinking  that  they  were  doing  God  ser¬ 
vice.  In  each  case  it  was  the  devil  who  was  the  winner, 
— in  the  first  instance  in  removing  from  power  the  hand 
and  voice  of  the  greatest  influence  for  good  in  the  world, 
and  promoting  hate,  unbelief  and  dissension  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  taking  away  the  lives  of  innocent  persons  in  a 
grewsome  and  awful  manner,  and  vaunting  the  influence 
and  power  of  personified  evil  in  causing  the  clergy  and 
the  church  to  forget  their  labor  of  love  and  peace  and 
faith,  and  instead  to  join  hands  with  their  eternal  enemy 
in  sowing  unrestrained  discord,  brutality,  malignity,  hate, 
fear  and  terror.  Rather,  it  was  the  devil’s  exhibition  of 
his  four  monthly  field  days  for  the  specially  advertised 
season  of  1692. 

But,  who  had  the  selection  of  the  place  of  execution  of 
the  witches  ?  The  judicial  and  executive  branches  of 
the  law  were  distinct  then  as  now ;  and  the  executive 
arm  of  the  law  in  this  case  was  the  sheriff,  George  Cor¬ 
win,  twenty-six  years  old.  The  writer  does  not  think 
that  it  is  likely  that,  at  his  age,  he  considered  that  the 
higher  in  the  air  he  hung  these  human  beings  the  more 
he  was  “flaunting”  the  devil  “in  his  face,”  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  Satan  was  “the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air.”  Neither  does  the  writer  believe  that  he  even  con¬ 
sidered  Calvary,  although  there  are  in  some  respects  re¬ 
semblances  between  the  two  cases.  The  crucifiers  of  the 
Lord  led  him  to  a  spot  without  the  gate  of  the  Holy 
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City,  and  on  Calvary  executed  their  will  upon  him.  The 
church,  through  the  act  of  excommunication,  placed  some 
of  its  brothers  and  sisters  beyond  its  pale,  which  had 
been  to  them,  as  they  believed,  the  very  gate  of  heaven, 
and  sheriff  Corwin  led  the  condemned  outside  the  town 
and  destroyed  their  Godgiven  lives.  North  river,  as  it 
passed  under  what  is  now  Boston  street,  in  “Blubber  hol¬ 
low,”  was  the  limit  of  “the  town”,  as  understood  and 
recognized  by  the  inhabitants  at  that  time. 

Neither  does  the  writer  believe  that  the  sheriff  relished 
the  job.  He  was  of  tender  years  and  belonged  to  a  re¬ 
fined  family ; — but  he  was  the  executioner  and  he  had  the 
task  to  perform,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  attended 
to  it  as  quickly  and  simply  as  he  possibly  could, — by 
taking  the  condemned  to  the  nearest  spot  of  common  land 
beyond  the  town  proper  and  executing  them.  Boston 
street  was  the  only  way  open  to  his  cart,  and  he  turned 
in  at  the  first  place  he  came  to,  and  did  his  disagreeable 
and  awful  duty. 

Of  the  spot  whereon  Mr.  Upham  states  the  executions 
occurred,  he  says  :  “It  is  mostly  a  bare  and  naked  ledge. 

.  .  The  elevated  rock,  uplifted  by  the  divine  hand,  will 
stand  while  the  world  stands,  in  bold  relief,  and  can  never 
be  obscured  by  the  encroachments  of  society  or  the 
structures  of  art, — a  fitting  memorial  of  their  constancy.” 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  executions  took  place  upon  this 
barren  ledge,  gallows  for  eight  must  have  been  prepared 
there,  as  eight  victims  were  hanging  at  one  time.  It  has 
always  cost  considerable  money  for  labor  and  lumber  to 
construct  gallows,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  would  have  incurred  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
constructing  gallows  for  eight  when  the  victims  could 
have  been  fed  to  the  brutal  rope  one  at  a  time,  and  the 
exhibition  much  more  prolonged  in  this  way.  The  records 
of  the  town  and  county  have  been  searched  in  vain  for 
any  reference  to  expense  or  order  to  procure  lumber  or 
workmen  for  such  a  purpose.  The  executions  must  have 
been  upon  the  limbs  of  trees,  which  needed  neither  car¬ 
penter  nor  lumber  to  prepare  them  for  this  cruel  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  trees  of  suitable  size  do  not  grow  on  bare 
ledges. 
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Mr.  Upham  says :  “There  is  no  contemporaneous  nor 
immediately  subsequent  record  that  the  executions  took 
place  on  the  spot  assigned  by  tradition ;  but  that  tradi¬ 
tion  has  been  uniform  and  continuous.”  He  does  not 
tell,  however,  what  the  tradition  is. 

He  next  refers  to  a  letter  written  by  Doctor  Holyoke,  in 
1791,  in  which  is  mentioned  the  death  of  John  Symonds, 
who  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  who  had  just 
died  in  a  house  at  the  Salem  end  of  Beverly  bridge. 
Doctor  Holyoke  stated  that  John  Symonds  said  that  his 
mother’s  nurse  at  the  time  of  his  birth  had  told  him  that 
from  the  chamber  windows  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,^  she  saw  the  witches  as 
they  were  hanging.  But  this  statement  does  not  disclose 
the  site  of  the  house  wherein  he  was  born.  Certainly  it 
was  not  the  house  where  he  died,  because  that  house  was 
not  built  until  1730. 

Mr.  Upham  adds  a  statement  contained  in  the  prayer 
of  Doctor  Bentley,  which  he  uttered  at  the  funeral  of 
this  John  Symonds,  which  is  so  singular  and  meaningless 
and  inappropriate  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  credited, — that 
the  man  who  built  the  house  where  the  funeral  was  held 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  deceased.  From  this  statement  of 
Doctor  Bentley,  Mr.  Upham  says,  “It  is  inferrible  that 
Symonds  was  born  in  the  house  from  which  he  was 
buried.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  evidence  that  John  Symonds  was  born  in  that 
house.  His  ancestor  may  have  built  a  dozen  houses,  all 
of  them  after  the  year  1692,  this  one  included.  How¬ 
ever,  the  statement  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  top  of 
Gallows  hill  was  never  visible  from  the  house  where 
John  Symonds  died. 

The  Symonds  house  in  Salem  in  1692  in  which  the 
father  of  John  Symonds  lived  was  the  ancestral  home  on 
North  street,  on  the  site  which  the  Upham  schoolhouse 
now  occupies.  But  neither  was  the  top  of  Gallows  hill 
visible  from  this  house. 

'John  Symonds  was  born  May  22,  and  only  Bridget  Bishop  was 
executed  June  10;  and  it  must  have  been  poor  lone  Bridget  that  the 
nurse  saw  banging  there. 
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In  none  of  his  investigations  has  the  writer  discovered 
any  tradition  or  record  or  other  evidence  which  indicates 
that  the  alleged  witches  were  executed  on  top  of  Gallows 
hill :  and  it  is  unreasonable  in  every  aspect  of  considera¬ 
tion  that  they  were. 


THE  EVIDENCE. 

In  the  course  of  his  examination  of  land  titles  of  Salem 
for  the  location  of  early  grants  and  houses  and  roads,  the 
writer  reached  “Blubber  hollow”.  He  found  that  the 
road,  now  Boston  street,  crossed  North  river  by  a  bridge 
called  Town  bridge,  which  was  built  in  1640.  Fiveyeai-s 
later,  this  bridge  was  rebuilt,  and  the  road  raised  several 
feet,  a  causeway  being  made  by  an  extensive  filling. 
North  river  extended  along  Norman’s  rocks  nearly  to 
Highland  avenue.  Pope’s  court  now  crosses  the  location 
of  the  river.  For  many  yeai-s  this  was  a  pond  for  a  tide 
mill.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  this  section  of  the 
river,  between  Boston  street  and  Norman’s  rocks,  was 
filled.  In  1692,  the  river  was  there  in  its  full  width  (ex¬ 
cept  at  Boston  street  where  it  was  partially  obstructed  by 
the  causeway  and  bridge).  The  original  road  leading  out 
of  the  “Town  of  Salem”  ran  up  Broad  street  into  the 
pasture,  and  at  a  point  now  included  in  the  Bertram  ath¬ 
letic  field  it  branched,  one  branch  of  the  road  proceeding 
southward  towards  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  and  the  other 
turned  toward  the  west,  passed  just  south  of  the  High 
school  building,  crossed  Highland  avenue,  passed  just 
southerly  of  Norman’s  rocks,  under  what  is  now  Looney’s 
morocco  shop,  turned  to  the  right  through  the  gorge  be¬ 
tween  the  ledges,  where  the  southerly  end  of  Pope’s  court 
is  now  located,  to  the  North  river.  It  then  passed  west¬ 
erly  over  the  narrow  space  between  the  river  and  the  hill 
until  it  came  out  where  Putnam  street  now  connects  with 
Boston  street. 

The  examination  showed  that  all  the  territory  southerly 
of  North  river  and  Boston  street  and  for  a  long  distance 
up  North  river  beyond  Boston  street  was,  in  1692,  com¬ 
mon  public  land,  because  of  its  unevenness  and  craggy 
and  ledgy  condition.  The  old  road  skirted  it  from  Nor¬ 
man’s  rocks  to  Boston  street  and  beyond  westerly. 
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July  24,  1735,  Samuel  Pope,  a  blacksmith,  sold  his 
house  and  lot  on  Hardy  street,  and  in  1737  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  house  and  nearly  two  acres  of  land,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  common  land,  over  which  Proctor  street  now 
runs,  as  shown  on  the  plan  on  which  the  Solomon 

Stevens  house  on  Pope  court  and  the  ancient  David  Nich¬ 
ols  house  (now  Gagnon  house)  on  Proctor  street  now 
stand.  Apparently,  Samuel  Pope  purchased  the  land  of 
the  commoners  at  the  time,  and  built  a  house  thereon, 
having  his  blacksmith  shop  near  the  junction  of  the  ancient 
road  and  Boston  street.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  in  province  bills  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  conveyed 
the  property  to  Moses  Steward  of  Salem,  bricklayer,  Dec. 
16,  1737.1  The  land  is  described  as  bounded  by  “the 
great  pasture,  so  called.”  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
part  of  the  pasture  which  included  the  highest  hill  was 
not  then  called  Gallows  Hill  pasture.  It  was  called  the 
Horse  pasture  in  1763,*  17763  and  1785.*  The  first  time 
it  was  mentioned  as  Gallows  Hill  pasture  was  in  1789.* 

Moses  Steward  conveyed  the  estate  to  Thorndike  Proc¬ 
tor  about  1746,  and  the  latter  owned  the  house  and  land 
in  1763.3  Mr.  Proctor  was  grandson  of  John  Proctor 
who  was  executed  for  witchcraft  in  1692.  Mr.  Proctor 
did  not  live  in  this  house,  which  he  apparently  let. 

The  commoners  proposed  in  1747-8  that  locust  trees  be 
set  out  on  the  common  highlands,  and  offered  to  pay  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  tree  thus  set  out.  Mr. 
Proctor  heeded  the  suggestion  and  set  out  some  locust 
trees  on  his  land  that  bad  belonged  to  Moses  Steward. 
Mr.  Proctor  died  in  the  summer  of  1774  ;  and  one  of  the 
lots  of  land  assigned  to  his  widow  Abigail  Proctor,  Sept. 
18,  1775  (confirmed  by  the  court  April  1,  1776),  was  “a 
peice  of  land,  about  one  acre,  which  was  purchafed  of 
mofes  steward,  on  which  the  Locuft  trees  now  stand, 
bounded  as  follows,  from  the  well  by  the  wall  adjoining 

‘Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  74,  leaf  85. 

^Salem  Town  Records,  Jan.  1,  1753,  Meeting  of  the  Selectmen. 

^Probate  Records,  Estate  of  Thorndike  Proctor,  docket  number 
22,895. 

*  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  143,  leaf  208. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  151,  leaf  244. 
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the  horfe  pafture  (so  call^)  runing  about  south  eall  to  a 
stake  &  stones,  from  thence  about  thirty  feet  North  eait 
to  the  fence  running  round  the  hill,  the  old  wall  being 
the  bounds,  she  allowing  the  liberty  of  the  road  for  pafs- 
ing  and  repafsing.”  This  mention  of  the  locust  trees  as 
a  distinguishing  mark  used  to  identify  the  lot  shows  that 
they  were  not  similar  to  trees  of  that  kind  that  were  com¬ 
mon,  but  trees  that  were  for  some  reason  different  in 
themselves  or  in  their  use  and  generally  known.  Else, 
they  would  not  have  assisted  in  the  identity  of  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

John  Adams,  afterwards  president  of  the  United  States, 
in  1766,  had  a  sister-in-law  living  in  the  Ruck  house,  on 
Mill  street,  in  Salem,  and  in  passing  from  court  to  court 
and  from  county  to  county,  in  his  law  practice,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  stopped  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law  Cranch. 
Under  date  of  Thursday,  Aug.  14,  1766,  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  as  follows :  ‘‘Dined  at  Cranch’s ;  after  dinner 
walked  to  Witchcraft  hill,  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from 
Cranch’s,  where  the  famous  persons  formerly  executed  for 
witches  were  buried.  Somebody  within  a  few  years  has 
planted  a  number  of  locust  trees  over  the  graves,  as  a 
memorial  of  that  memorable  victory  over  the  ‘prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air’.  This  hill  is  in  a  large  common  be¬ 
longing  to  the  proprietors  of  Salem,  etc.  From  it  you 
have  a  fair  view  of  the  town,  of  the  river,  the  north  and 
south  fields,  of  Marblehead,  of  Judge  Lynde’s  pleasure- 
house,  etc.,  of  Salem  Village,  etc.” 

Mr.  Adams  may  have  walked  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill,  though  his  description  would  probably  have  been  as 
applicable  to  the  lower  hill  where  the  locust  trees  were 
■growing.  Some  things  that  he  omits  to  mention,  as  the 
harbor,  indicate  that  he  ascended  the  lower  hill  only. 

The  following  sketch  was  made  by  the  writer  in  1901, 
from  a  photograph  of  the  hill  taken  from  a  chamber  win¬ 
dow  of  house  numbered  fifty-one  on  Boston  street,  which 
looks  southerly,  and  which  is  also  the  view  from  either  of 
the  three  most  ancient  Symonds  houses  in  Salem.  In 
the  picture  the  buildings  which  appeared  in  the  photo- 
gi-aph  were  eliminated,  and  the  river  and  ancient  road  have 
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been  added,  together  with  a  fence  along  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  as  they  were  in  1901.  Where  the  old  road  and  the 
fence  by  its  side  are  shown,  was  built  a  railroad  some 
fifty  years  ago  ;  and  the  digging  and  blasting  thus  occa¬ 
sioned  greatly  changed  the  appearance  of  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  the  northeast. 


SITE  Of  THE  LOCUST  TREES  AND  CREVICE 


This  sketch  presents  the  location  of  the  lot  where  “the 
locust  trees  stand”  in  1775,  which  was  then  assigned  to 
Abigail,  widow  of  Thorndike  Proctor,  as  a  part  of  her 
dower.  It  lay  between  the  road  and  the  fence  along  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  the  whole  length  of  the  picture. 

In  1901,  Andrew  Nichols,  then  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  now  an  octogenarian,  said  to  the  writer  that 
his  father.  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  the  first  president  of  the 
Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  who  was  born  in 
1785,  who  was  an  investigator  and  greatly  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  locality,  lived  at  Central  Square  in 
what  is  now  Peabody.  Mr.  Nichols  says  that  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  he  often  rode  with  his  father  on  his  pro¬ 
fessional  visits,  and  once  when  he  was  about  twelve  years 
of  age  (in  1849),  when  they  were  driving  to  Salem,  Doc- 
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tor  Nichols  stopped  in  Federal  street  and  looked  back  to 
the  large  trees  on  this  lot  of  land,  and  said  to  him,  *<That 
is  where  the  witches  were  hung.”  Doctor  Nichols  was 
born,  reared  and  always  lived  among  people  who  would 
be  likely  to  know  where  the  executions  occurred,  and  he 
was  a  man  who  was  positive  before  he  made  such  impor¬ 
tant  statements  to  his  boy. 

The  writer  then  went  to  the  place  where  he  was  told 
the  trees  had  stood  more  than  fifty  years  before  to  see  if 
there  were  any  stumps  or  other  remains  of  any  large  trees 
at  that  spot.  He  met  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  late 
Solomon  Stevens,  then  ninety  years  or  more  of  age,  who 
lived  on  the  lot,  just  beyond  the  left  hand  end  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Through  the  infirmities  and  weaknesses  of  years, 
he  was  unable  to  talk  intelligently,  but  his  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  said  that  there  had  been  two  large  trees  standing  there, 
until  about  1860,  when  the  son  felled  them,  and  dug  out 
the  stumps,  as  the  trees  were  in  their  garden.  He  pointed 
out  the  place  where  each  had  stood, — on  the  near  side  of 
the  fence  running  along  the  brow  of  the  ridge  or  hill  at 
the  left  of  the  picture, — one  where  a  little  dot  appears, 
and  the  other  in  the  shrubbery  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
to  the  left  of  the  first,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  picture. 
The  last-named  tree  (^the  one  farthest  to  the  left)  stood 
in  a  crevice  between  the  ledges.  When  the  stumps  were 
removed  Mr.  Stevens  stated  that  he  and  his  father  pulled 
down  into  their  garden  all  the  soil  that  was  in  the  crevice, 
leaving  it  as  it  is  to-day.  The  fence  passes  over  the 
crevice.  Mr.  Stevens  produced  from  within  his  wood¬ 
shed  several  short  sections  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
which  had  been  there  all  those  years,  and  gave  the  writer 
a  small  piece  of  one  of  them.  The  great  fire  came  in 
1914,  having  originated  in  front  of  Mr.  Stevens’  resi¬ 
dence,  and  swept  away  the  house,  shed,  fences  and  the 
remaining  sections  of  the  old  trees. 

The  writer  has  found  neither  evidence  nor  tradition  that 
locust  trees  ever  grew  upon  the  top  of  Gallows  hill ;  nor 
that  a  crevice  ever  existed  there  where  the  bodies  of 
Burroughs,  Willard  and  Carrier  could  have  been  even 
partially  buried.  The  late  Abner  C.  Goodell  of  Salem, 
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ex-president  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society,  and  a  student  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion, 
in  a  public  meeting,  a  few  years  before  his  decease,  stated 
that,  occasionally  for  twenty  years  after  Mr.  Upham’s 
work  appeared,  he  had  searched  on  top  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  hill  for  such  a  crevice  or  hole  between  rocks, — but 
in  vain. 

The  finding  of  this  crevice,  combined  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  John  Adams  that  the  locust  trees  were  set  out  to 
mark  the  graves  of  the  witches,  brought  to  mind  the 
statement  of  Robert  Calef,  the  Boston  merchant,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned,  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
bodies  of  Burroughs,  Willard  and  Carrier.  Calef  wrote 
as  follows :  “When  he  [George  Burroughs]  was  cut 
down,  he  was  dragged  by  the  halter  to  a  hole,  or  grave, 
between  the  rocks,  about  two  feet  deep,  his  shirt  and 
breeches  being  pulled  off,  and  an  old  pair  of  trousers  of 
one  executed  put  on  his  lower  parts  ;  he  was  so  put  in, 
together  with  Willard  and  Carrier,  that  one  of  his  hands 
and  his  chin,  and  a  foot  of  one  of  them,  were  left  un¬ 
covered.”^ 

It  is  a  tradition  in  the  Buffum  family  that  from  the 
house  of  Joshua  Buffum  were  seen  the  hand  and  foot 
mentioned  by  Calef,  and  after  dark  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  the  execution  of  these  men  Mr.  Buffum  went  to  the 
crevice  and  covered  the  exposed  parts.  Mr.  Buffum  then 
lived  on  the  northerly  side  of  Boston  street,  just  easterly  of 
Fowler  street.  He  is  also  credited  with  having  assisted 
relatives  of  the  victims  in  removing  the  bodies  from  the 
places  where  they  were  buried  to  the  river  and  in  boats 
carried  away  to  their  houses.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  George  Jacobs,  Rebecca  Nurse  and  John  Proctor,  to 
the  homelands  of  each  of  these  persons  there  was  direct 
communication  by  boat.  The  low  hill  near  the  river 
made  this  method  of  removing  the  bodies  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous. 

The  distance  from  the  house  of  Joshua  Buffum  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  would  make  it  improbable  that  a  slightly 

’Robert  Calef's  “More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,'*  etc., 
1700  (edition  of  1790),  page  213. 
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exposed  hand  or  foot  could  be  seen.  In  an  air  line  the 
distance  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  rods,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile.  Not  only  was 
the  distance  great,  but  the  growth  of  trees,  which  must 
have  existed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  the  common 
lands,  would  necessarily  have  precluded  such  a  view. 
From  the  bouse  of  Joshua  Buffum  to  the  crevice,  in  an 
air  line,  the  distance  is  only  about  fifty-thi'ee  rods,  and 
the  view  unimpeded,  as  one  had  to  look  down  the  hill 
and  over  the  marsh  and  river  only. 


THE  JOHN  MACCARTER  HOUSE 


When  a  boy,*  Edward  F.  Southwick  lived  with  David 
Nichols  at  this  place,  from  1847  to  1852.  Mrs.  Nichols 
was  a  Proctor,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Thorndike  Proc¬ 
tor,  who  was  grandson  of  John  Proctor,  who  was  executed 
for  witchcraft.  Mr.  Southwick  stated  to  the  writer  and 
others  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  told  him  that  the 


‘He  was  born  Feb.  24,  1833. 
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witches  were  executed  near  the  crevice.  Mr.  Southwick 
also  said  that  an  old  mao,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Nichols, 
and  who  was  named  Thorndike  Proctor  and  was  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Mrs.  Nichols,  used  to  take  walks  with  him,  and 
he  also  told  Mr.  Southwick  that  the  witches  were  hung 
near  the  crevice. 

An  incident  in  the  history  of  the  house^  which  stood 
on  Boston  street,  next  westerly  from  the  house  on  the 
westerly  corner  of  Boston  and  May  streets,  and  which 
was  swept  away  in  the  great  fire  of  1914,  is  at  least  sug¬ 
gestive.  It  was  built  about  1685,  by  John  Maccarter,  a 
dyer ;  and  was  only  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
crevice  on  the  small  ridge  or  hill.  If  the  hangings  oc¬ 
curred  where  the  evidence  shows  they  did,  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  1692,  Mr.  Maccarter  and  his 
family  had  from  the  windows  of  their  home  the  plainest 
view.  The  jails  contained  many  accused  or  condemned 
persons  who  were  to  all  appearances  destined  to  pass  by 
the  Maccarter  house  and  in  plain  view  of  the  family  be 
roughly  and  cruelly  executed.  What,  if  any,  was  the 
effect  of  the  executions  upon  the  minds  of  Mr.  Maccarter 
and  his  family  is  unknown ;  but  November  twelfth  of  that 
autumn,  he  conveyed  the  house  and  lot  for  a  price  appar¬ 
ently  far  below  their  worth  to  Nicholas  Chattwell  of 
Salem,  a  mariner. 

Returning  to  the  statement  of  John  Symonds  who  died 
in  a  house  standing  in  Salem,  at  the  end  of  Beverly 
bridge,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  mother’s  nurse, 
from  the  chamber  windows,  could  see  the  witches  as  they 
were  hanging  on  the  day  of  their  execution, — the  house 
where  he  was  born  must  have  been  the  original  Symonds 
house,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Upham 
schoolbouse  on  North  street,  in  North  Salem.  From  the 
southerly  windows  of  that  house,  one  could  look  over  the 
garden,  marsh  and  river  to  the  place  where  the  locust 
trees  stood  and  where  the  crevice  is,  the  view  being  unob¬ 
structed  by  any  natural  thing.  The  hill  appeared  as  in 
the  sketch  on  page  12,  that  being  the  side  which  would 

'Numbered  nineteen  on  Boston  street. 
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have  been  seen  from  the  original  Symonds  house  on  North 
street. 

Herewith  is  given  a  plan  showing  the  location  of  the 
various  points  relating  to  the  subject  matter. 

THE  WITCH  TREE. 

This  does  not  refer  to  a  tree  upon  which  any  witch  may 
have  been  hung,  nor  perhaps  to  a  tree  that  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  1692.  A  superstition  prevailed  in  England  in 
ancient  times  that  a  baby  or  young  child  would  be  im¬ 
mune  from  witchcraft  if  he  were  bodily  passed  through  a 
hole  in  a  rock  or  something  else  where  the  symbolism 
would  be  similar.  Where  the  “witches”  were  executed 
in  Salem  a  peculiar  tree  was  noticed  soon  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  executions.  The  peculiarity  was  the  division 
of  the  trunk,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  into  two 
parts,  and  the  two  parts  grew  widely  apart.  About  two 
or  three  feet  higher,  the  two  parts  grew  together  and 
became  practically  a  single  trunk.  How  prevalent  the 
ancient  practice  in  England  of  passing  a  young  child 
through  a  hole  to  prevent  him  from  ever  being  under 
diabolical  influences  was  in  New  England  is  entirely  un¬ 
known.  Who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  practice  in 
Salem  is  also  unknown.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  for  a 
long  time  after  1692,  babies  were  passed  through  this 
tree  for  that  purpose.  The  aged  Mr.  Southwick,  already 
mentioned,  told  the  writer  that  he  had  known  of  the 
“witch-tree”,  which  stood  between  the  crevice  in  the  rock 
and  Proctor  street.  Henry  Salford,  who  was  born  where 
Ex-Mayor  Turner  now  lives,  on  Boston  street,  July  9, 
1793,  is  said,  by  his  granddaughter,  to  have  been  the 
last  child  passed  through  the  tree.  The  following  letter, 
which  was  received  by  the  writer  many  years  ago,  relates 
to  this  tree : — 


11  Laurel  Street,  No.  Bbtebly,  Oct.  16, 1911. 
Sidney  Pebley,  Esq., 

Salem,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  yonr  articles 
on  the  location  of  the  site  npon  which  the  “witches  of  Salem” 
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were  hung.  It  fits  in  with  information  that  has  come  to  me  from 
time  to  time. 

My  wife's  great-grandfather  at  sometime  way  back  lived  where 
Ex-Mayor  Turner  now  lives,  and  in  the  rear  of  that  house  was  said 
to  be  a  tree  called  “the  witch  tree".  This  tree  bad  a  large  hole 
through  the  trunk  and  new  born  children  were  passed  through  the 
bole  to  protect  them  from  the  witches.  My  wife’s  grandfather  was 
said  to  be  the  last  one  passed  through.  In  the  same  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  Trofatters  that  lived  above  near  the  "big  tree”,  and  who 
claimed  to  have  parts  of  this  tree,  always  located  the  spot  on  the 
bill  in  the  rear  and  below  the  house.  I  have  a  small  fragment  of 
the  tree,  or  said  to  be  of  the  old  tree. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  to  make  the  location  on  the 
bill  above  fit  in  with  the  information  that  I  had  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  read  your  theory  of  the  location. 

Very  truly  yonrs, 

A.  L.  Babbidos. 
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From  the  Original  in  thk]|Posses8ion  or  the 
Essex  Institute. 


This  little  book,  with  sheepskin  binding,  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Edward  Flint  of  Salem,  entries  in  which  were 
made  between  1679  and  1685.  The  dates  of  births  of  his 
fifteen  children  are  an  addition  to  the  vital  records  of 
Salem,  as  the  first  three  only  have  been  given  previously 
in  any  printed  record  of  the  Flint  family.  Edward  Flint 
was  son  of  William  Flint,  who  settled  in  Salem  about 
1645,  and  a  brother  of  Alice  Flint,  who  married  John 
Pickering.  He  was  born  about  1638,  according  to  depo¬ 
sitions  in  the  Essex  County  Quarterly  Court  records,  and 
married  2:8:  1659,  Elizabeth  Hart.  Their  house  was  at 
the  present  corner  of  Essex  and  Flint  streets.  He  died 
in  1711.  This  account  book  records  his  transactions  with 
several  of  the  early  shipbuilders  of  Salem  in  carting  tim¬ 
ber  from  Endicott’s,  Nurse’s,  Kebbie’s,Harwood’8,  Felton’s, 
Cooke’s,  and  other  woodlots  at  Salem  Farms  or  Danvers,  for 
keels,  windlasses,  spales,  and  other  parts  of  vessels. 

Mention  is  made  also  of  the  non-conformist  minister, 
Morgan  Jones,  who,  after  a  varied  career  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  including  service  under  Captain  Samuel  Appleton 
in  King  Philip’s  war,  settled  in  Newtown,  L.  I.,  about 
1680,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Jones  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  in  Salem  in  1678.2  Cotton  Mather, 
in  the  M<mnalia,^  holds  him  up  to  ridicule  as  an  impostor, 
and  while  his  conduct  in  Salem  was  not  wholly  without 
reproach,  he  having  been  arrested  for  imbibing  too  freely 
in  1678,  when  in  the  employ  of  William  Lake,  records 
show  that  he  had  received  a  college  education  and  was  of 
good  birth.  Mather’s  informant  wrote  thus  : — 

I  think  I  once  told  you  of  E.  F.  and  M.  J.,  but  lest  I  have  not. 
I’ll  give  you  a  word  of  each.  £.  F.,  sometimes  of  Salem,  coming 
to  New  Haven  on  Saturday  even,  being  cloathed  in  black,  was  taken 
for  a  minister,  and  was  able  to  ape  one,  and  humored  the  mistake 

'See  Essex  Antiquarian,  vol.  5,  p.  36,  and  vol.  7,  p.  73. 

"Essex  County  Quarterly  Court  Records,  vol.  7,  p.  155. 

»Vol.  2,  p.  543. 
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like  him  that  said,  Si  vult  populut  deeipi,  deeipiatur.  [If  people 
want  to  be  cheated,  let  them  be  cheated.]  Word  being  carried  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  that  a  minister  was  come  to  town,  be  immediately  pro- 
cnred  him  to  preach  both  parts  of  the  day.  The  first  was  to  accep¬ 
tation;  but  in  the  last  exercise  he  plentifully  shewed  himself  to  be 
a  whimsical  optimist,  and  besides  railed  like  Rabshakeh,  and  re¬ 
viled  the  magistrates,  ministers  and  churches  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  people  were  ready  to  pull  him  out  of  the  pulpit. 

M.  J.,  a  Welch  tanner  by  trade,  sometime  servant  unto  Captain 
P.  at  Salem,  left  Salem,  went  to  Saybrook,  worked  at  his  trade,  and 
stole  Mr.  W.’s  leather  breeches.  Thence  he  went  to  Staten  Island 
by  New  York,  and  set  up  for  a  preacher,  being  a  ready  prater.  At 
the  information  of  a  peddling  trader,  be  had  an  invitation  by  some 
few  of  Eillingsworth  to  visit  them  and  preach  in  order  to  settle¬ 
ment.  He  came,  but  happening  to  speak  irreverently  of  something 
in  the  Scripture  before  some  of  the  people,  it  occasioned  such 
division  and  tumult  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  preach  before  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  advice  and  consent  was  obtained;  which,  when 
sought,  he  advised  them  to  enquire  first  whether  this  were  not  the 
fellow  that  stole  the  leather  breeches.  This  proving  even  so,  pre¬ 
vented  him  at  Eillingsworth.  Thence  be  went  to  Bradford,  the 
night  before  the  fast,  and  making  known  his  pretended  function,  it 
was  counted  a  good  providence,  for  they  had  no  minister,  and  be 
was  earnestly  desired  to  preach,  and  as  readily  accepted  it.  But 
one  Peter  Stent,  a  brother  that  used  to  pray  and  read  a  good  sermon 
among  the  people  when  they  had  no  minister,  knew  nothing  of  this 
(for  he  lived  at  a  farm),  but  in  the  morning  came  provided  to  read 
one  of  Mr.  A.  Gray’s  sermons.  But  he  found  Morgan  at  it  when  he 
came;  and  when  be  named  his  text,  it  was  the  same  hia  intended 
sermon  was  on,  and  out  of  the  curiosity  to  see  how  men’s  wits 
jumpt  in  prosecuting  the  same  text,  be  turned  to  bis  book,-  and 
found  Morgan  the  same  with  Mr.  Gray,  word  for  word.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  him  while  he  was  weary,  and  at  length  run  before  to  a  place 
in  the  sermon  that  spoke  of  Glasgow  sinners,  and  there  lay  wait  for 
Morgan;  but  when  he  came  there,  he  turned  it,  New  England  sin¬ 
ners;  and  that  was  all  the  variation  in  the  whole  sermon.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  mightily  affected  with  the  sermon,  and  were  hot  upon 
calling  Morgan  to  the  ministry.  But  Stent  discovered  the  cheat. 
So  they  dismissed  him,  and  the  tanner  departed,  with  liberty  to  go 
as  far  as  a  new  pair  of  shoes  would  carry  him.” 

The  “M.  J.”  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  was  Morgan 
Jones.  One  cannot  help  questioning  if  “E.  F.,”  the  other 
impostor  from  Salem,  were  Edward  Flint. 
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This  Booke  is  John  fflint. 

Edw.  fflint  his  Booke:  an  Do:  1679. 

John  :  12:  March  :  1660. 

Wiliam  :  14  :  ogust :  1661. 

Thomas  :  2  febewary  :  1663. 

Jonathan  :  28  :  may  :  1665. 

David :  15 :  ogust :  1667. 

Samuel :  10  :  Aprell :  1669. 

Elesabeth:  26:  November:  1670. 

Joseph:  11:  June:  1672. 

Hannah:  25:  March:  1674. 

Sarah:  30:  November:  1675. 

Deliorah :  15:  Aprell:  1677. 

Beniamin:  27:  march:  1679. 

George  22  noumber  1681. 

Abigill  16  August  1683. 

Willum  31 :  October  1685. 

John  Trask  D*'  bye  Bords  65  fut. 

Paid  to  M'  Robart  Hodg  three  pounds  in  silver  y*  3  : 
1 :  1680,  and  fifty  bushels  of  Indean  corn  by  M'  William 
Brown,  senior. 

y*  7  :  of  September  :  1680 :  then  we  went  to  marbelhed 
with  hay  &  so  continued  for  three  days. 

Rec.  of  John  Norman  7  pound  of  Corddig. 

M'  Crumwell  Dr.  in  y*  year:  1679  :  for  plowing,  12s; 
for  2  lode  of  hay,  6s.;  1  lode  of  otes,  2s.;  2  lode  of  hay 
south  field,  8s.;  in  y*  yere  1680,  2  lode  of  hay,  black 
wall,  6s. 

John  Bullock  D*^  to  foure  bushells  of  otes  &  half. 

M'  Ruck  D'  y®  yere  1678,  for  1  lode  of  Corn  south 
field,  4s.;  2  lode  of  corn  at  home,  5s.;  in  1679,  1  lode  of 
corn  at  home,  2s.;  in  1681,  by  plowing  &soing  &  harrow¬ 
ing  of  otes,  12s. 

y®  first  of  Bens  goeing  to  Cull  was  y®  15  of  July  1684. 

Ely  Gedny  D^  29 :  4 :  80,  81i.  9s.  9d.;  rec.  1  pece  of 
sherge,  21  yards,  at  5s.  3d.;  in  1679,  1  lode  of  timber, 
10s.;  green  pese,  15s.;  in  1680,  to  1  lode  of  hay,  north 
field. 

John  Maston,  to  3  lode  of  timber,  1  li.  4s. 

John  Crumwell  Dr.,  1680,  to  1  lode  of  hay,  south  field. 
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4s.;  31  November,  1681,  by  drawing  up  wood,  6  Cord, 
Gs. 

John  Curwin,  Dr.,  1  lode  of  hay,  south  field,  48. 

John  Norman,  Dr.,  26  :  5 :  1680,  1  lode  of  timber,  8s. 

Capt.  George  Curwin,  Dr.,  1  lode  of  timber,  8s.;  4  lode 
of  hay.  Ids.;  1  lode  of  wood,  Ids.;  19  lode  of  dung,  ISs. 

Left.  Neall,  Dr.,  28 :  1  :  1681,  for  3  lode  of  bords  ;  for 
seed  come,  28.;  for  1  peck  yers  of  corn;  2  June,  1681, by 
shereing  shepe ;  15  June,  1681,  by  drawing  a  frame,  88. 

John  Macarty,  Dr.,  by  carting  4  thousand  of  Bricks, 
128.;  3  July,  82,  by  4  l^eof  stons  38.  per  lode;  by  my 
horse  to  Ipswich  by  Stoks,  48. 

Ezecyah  Duch,  Dr.,  28  of  Febiwary :  81 :  by  half  a 
cord  of  wood. 

John  Norman,  y*  3  November  82,  by  1  lode  of  timber. 

John  Norman,  Dr.,  Jan.  16,  1681,  by  1  lode  of  timber, 
very  common ;  Jan.  17,  by  1  lode  timber,  N  urs ;  by  1 
lode  of  timber,  horwods ;  Jan.  27,  by  1  lode  of  timber 
y*  Ceele ;  28,  by  1  lode  of  timber,  howoods,  4:6:  81 : 
by  one  lode  of  timber,  horwoods ;  by  1  lode  of  spalls, 
4  November,  1681,  by  1  lode  of  timber  from  foote  44 
feet;  17  febewary:  1681:  by  1  lode  of  timber  from  En- 
dicots  ;  20  day  12:  81,  by  1  lode  of  timber  y*  celle  with 
y*  hole  in  it ;  by  2  lode  of  timber  winleses  ;  3  March,  81, 
by  2  lode  of  timber  y®  Great  pees  between  ;  4  March  81, 
by  a  lode  of  timber  y*  Ceele ;  27  March,  82,  by  1  lode 
of  timber  from  Cebis  [Kebbe?]  ;  3  June  82 :  by  1  lode 
of  timber  y*  ceel  from  Nurses;  8  June  82,  by  1  lode  of 
timber,  Endicots  ;  y®  12  :  June  82  :  by  1  lode  of  timber, 
Endicots;  y*  13  Jun  :  82:  by  1  lode  of  lumber,  Endi¬ 
cots  ;  y®  21:  Jun  ;  82,  by  1  lode  of  timber ;  6  Jun  :  82,  by 
1  lode  of  timber,  feltons;  30  Jun:  82,  by  1  lode  of  tim¬ 
ber,  kebis ;  y®  6  July,  82,  by  1  lode  of  timber,  Cebys 
Cart. 

M*^  William  Boudich  D'  by  3  hondrid  of  fagits  cutinge 
&  carting  to  his  wharf  to  fill  it  at  8s.  per  hondered ;  to  5 
lodes  more.  Hi.  28.  6d. 

MMonathan  Curwinn  by  drawing  up  6  Cord  of  wood. 

George  Deene,  D'  81 :  by  drawing  up  wood  from 
Gupis :  by  1  half  Cord  of  wood  y®  1 :  of  March,  81-82, 

48. 
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Taly,  by  my  hors  to  marbellhead  y®  17  March 
81 :  28.;  by  my  horse  to  Winnisemit  y*  23  March :  1681, 
48. 

An  account  of  disbursments  about  harts  action  against 
peach  in  Salem  Coort  y*  30  November  1681,  going  to 
Marbellhead,  etc. 

Edmond  Bridges,  by  drawing  up  4  cord  of  wood, 
Nov.  16,  1681. 

M'  Bartellmew  Gedny,  D'  25  Nov:  82;  by  drawing  up 
2  lode  of  timber  from  Gupes,  y®  11  Dec  :  82:  by  1  lode 
of  timber  from  tree. 

M'  Gidny,  D'  y®  9  Jun  :  82:  by  1  lode  timber,  feltons ; 
y®  25  August :  82 :  by  1  lode  of  timber ;  a  great  pes  at 
Cooke ;  y®  26  August  82 :  by  1  lode  of  timber  from  fel¬ 
tons;  y®  23  October:  82,  by  1  lode  of  timber  from  fel¬ 
tons,  45 ;  y®  2  November ;  82,  by  1  lode  of  timber ;  y®  6, 
7,  8,  9,  18,  1  lode  each  day  of  timber  from  feltons. 

M'  Crumwell,  D*  y®  17 :  July ;  82  :  by  carting  4  lode 
of  hay  from  black  wall  &  Marcis,  y®  27  July  82,  12s.; 
by  1  lode  of  timber  for  Gutors ;  Oct.  84 :  by  1  day  draw¬ 
ing  muck,  88. 

Benjeman  Small,  D'  y®  25  May  84,  by  a  lode  of  wood, 
58. 

Rennols,  y®  7  July,  1  lam  kild. 

M'  Gedny,  credit  by  4  y^  &  half  of  sberg  at  58.  6d.  pr. 
yard ;  4  y**  of  lining  at  18d.  per  yd. 

Paid  for  a  hors  Bought  at  ferfeld ;  6  yd.  of  serge,  21i. 
28.;  1  pr.  centin.  Hi.  15s.;  4  dozen  of  Buttons,  2s.  8d.; 
silk.  Is. 

Goodman  Rodes,  D'  by  Boults,  Ss.  6d.;  by  whet,  88.; 
Lam,  Is.  6d.;  fish,  6d.;  milk,  9d. 

y®  10  June,  1683,  then  Sarea  Debro  went  to  Cholle. 

Robins,  4  lams  Gild  y®  7  July  83. 

Bought  for  Richard  Norman,  9  hogs  y*  ways  739  pound, 
which  cost  61i.  8d.  One  pig  cost  19^s.  6d. 

Bought  for  sister  Norman  2  pigs  which  ways  280  pr. 

Goodwife  Harvie,  D'  y®  28  October ;  1684,  by  1  lode 
of  wood,  48. 

John  Trask  kild  y®  7  July,  83,  2  wolf,  3  Lams,  Isould. 

Stoadford,  Millford,  New  Haven,  Branfoard,  Gillfoard, 
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Celinswol'th,  Manocoteset  river,  Sebrook,  Lime,  New 
lonnoD. 

Morgin  Jones,*  28.  of  his  contri  Rate  to  y®  4  Rates, 
John  Simson,  0 :  8  :  0  :  6 ;  Nat.  Sharpe,  0 :  6  :  8:  5  ;  Hen. 
Rennolds,  6:  8  :  4 :  6 :  Isa.  Wiliams,  0 :  8 :  0  :  6  ;  Hen' 
West,  0 :  10  :  0 :  6  ;  And:  Auger,  0 :  6:  0  :  2  ;  John  Lech, 
0  ;  6 :  8  :  3 ;  Rich.  Maher,  0  :  6 :  8  :  2 ;  George  Pete,  6  : 
8:  3:  6;  John  Parker,  6:  8:  4:  6;  Will.  Gill,  1:  9: 
6:6;  Sam.  Roopes,  6:8:4;  Rob.  Buffum. 

Shipt  on  Bord  y®  Sloop  frendship  Robert  Hodg,  master, 
y®  sum  of  22  bushells  of  wheat  &  halfe  y®  23 :  Janu¬ 
ary  :  1682,  from  Millford  17  feb :  8  Bushels  of  whet  & 
2  Baris  of  pork,  Novemb.  2,  marked  E.  F.  18  feb :  more 
8  Bushells  of  whet  at  Greenewich,  Stoadford  ;  Lockwood, 
1  Bushell  of  wheat,  ould  Bell,  1  Bushell  wheat.  By  Bety, 
Lockwood,  1  Bushell  of  winter  wheat ;  y®  5  of  March 
1682/3  Ship  on  Bord  y®  sloop  frendship  15  Bushels  winter 
wheat  by  foris. 

Zenas  CoUfox,  Dr.  y®  7  of  Desember :  82,  by  1  lode  of 
wood,  5s. 


'See  Biker's  “Annals  of  Newtown,  L.  1.” 


THE  BOSTON  AND  MAINE  RAILROAD. 


A  History  op  the  Main  Road,  with  its  Tributary 
Lines. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 


(^Continued  from  Vol.  LVI,  page  264^') 

As  far  back  as  1845,  also,  an  agitation  had  begun  for  a 
railroad  from  Danvers  to  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  at  South  Reading,  now  Wakefield,  but  not  until 
March  15,  1852,  was  the  Danvers  Railroad  Company  in¬ 
corporated  “with  power  to  construct  a  railroad  from  some 
convenient  point  on  the  line  of  the  Danvers  and  George¬ 
town  road  in  North  Danvers,  thence  running  through  the 
towns  of  Reading,  Lynnfield,  and  South  Reading,  .  ,  . 
to  unite  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  ...  at 
some  convenient  point  in  South  Reading  ...”  The 
total  length  of  the  road  was  nine  miles,  and  the  capital 
authorized,  1100,000  ;  total  length  of  the  Danvers  and 
Georgetown  road,  twelve  miles.  The  Danvers  and  Dan¬ 
vers  and  Georgetown  Railroads  were  given  power  on 
April  30,  1852,  to  form  a  corporate  union  under  the  name 
of  the  latter  road,  and  were  also  given  power  to  enter  on 
the  Newburyport  Railroad  at  Georgetown,  and  in  addition 
could  lease  their  roads  to  either  the  Boston  and  Maine  or 
Eastern  companies.  It  was  found,  however,  so  hard  to 
finance  the  construction  of  these  two  small  roads  that,  in 
1853,  the  directors  of  the  Danvers  company  applied  to 
the  management  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  help.  The 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  but  a  short  time  before 
passed  a  bill  allowing  the  Danvers  road  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  its  stock  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $40,000.  After  much  hesitation, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  offered  to  take  a  lease  of  the  Dan¬ 
vers  Railroad,  provided  an  agreement  could  be  made  with 
the  Danvers  and  Georgetown  and  Newburyport  for  the 
joint  operation  of  their  respective  railroads. 

This  arrangement  was  made,  and  on  May  30,  1853,  a 
lease  of  the  Danvers  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  exe- 
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cuted  for  one  hundred  years.  In  doing  this  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  road  was  influenced  largely  by  the  fact 
that  it  thus  controlled  what  was  known  as  the  “middle 
route”  to  Newburyport,  which  could  be  used  offensively 
or  defensively  in  fighting  the  Eastern. 

While  the  Danvers  and  the  Danvers  and  Georgetown 
Railroads  were  opened  for  inspection  on  September  2, 
1854,  they  were  not  used  for  public  travel  until  October 
23  of  the  same  year.  The  Boiton  Tramcript  of  October 
24,  3  854,  says  :  “It  was  a  great  day  for  the  hard  work¬ 
ing  citizens  of  several  towns  of  Essex  County  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  23,  when  a  new  route  between  Boston  and 
Newburyport  was  opened  to  the  public.  This  road  con¬ 
nects  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  South  Reading 
(Wakefield),  and  passes  through  Lynn  field,  Tapleyville, 
North  Danvers,  Topsfield,  Boxford,  Georgetown,  New¬ 
bury,  and  Newburyport.  We  understand  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  from  Georgetown,  Boxford  and  Tops- 
field,  who  had  never  travelled  with  a  steam  horse,  ven¬ 
tured  the  experiment  of  jumping  on  and  trying  him.  . 

The  schedule  of  trains  was  as  follows :  Trains  left 
Newburyport  for  Boston  at  7.45  and  11  A.  M.,  1.45  and 
6  P.  M.  Returning,  they  left  Boston  for  Newburyport 
at  8.05  A.  M.  and  12  M.,  3  and  5.30  P.  M.  The  trip 
from  Boston  to  Newburyport  consumed  one  hour  and 
thirty-four  minutes,  and  it  was  accomplished  by  wood- 
burning  locomotives.  In  1858  a  saving  of  36  per  cent., 
or  $1,500  a  year,  was  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of 
coal  for  wood  as  fuel. 

After  the  Danvers  and  Georgetown  became  part  of  the 
Newburyport  Railroad  Company,  that  road’s  credit  seems 
to  have  vanished  completely,  and  after  a  precarious  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  few  years,  during  which  mattei-s  reached  such  a 
pass  that  the  president  and  directors  were  obliged  to  be¬ 
come  personally  responsible  to  the  Boston  Locomotive 
Works  for  two  new  locomotives,  the  “Newburyport”  and 
the  “Yankee,”  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine  for  one  hundred  years  from  February  21,  1860. 
The  latter  company  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
Newbury[)ort  Railroad’s  bonded  debt,  amounting  to 
$400,000,  its  stock  being  practically  worthless. 
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For  a  time  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  Eastern  compa¬ 
nies  entered  into  a  traffic  agreement  to  divide  the  New- 
buryport  freight  and  passenger  business,  but  in  a  few  years 
they,  as  usual,  fell  out,  and  several  years  of  sharp  com¬ 
petition  ensued,  so  that  in  1867  the  Boston  and  Maine 
reduced  its  fare  for  passengers  between  Newburyport  and 
Boston  to  fifty  cents,  much  below  the  regular  rates.  On 
September  7,  1905,  the  Newburyport  Railroad  Company 
voted  to  pay  three  dollars  a  share  for  all  outstanding 
stock,  and  on  October  11,  1905,  the  Danvers  Railroad 
took  the  same  action.  The  president,  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  these  companies  at  that  time  were  the  officers 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The  latter  corpora¬ 
tion  was,  on  September  28, 1906,  authorized  to  issue  $306,- 
000,  20-year,  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  acquire  title  to  the 
Newburyport  Railroad,  and  also  to  issue  $152,000  4  per 
cent.  20-year  bonds  to  acquire  title  to  the  Danvers  Rail¬ 
road.  These  roads  accordingly  passed  out  of  existence 
forever. 

In  1848  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  had  chartered 
the  Saugus  Branch  Railroad  Company,  with  leave  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Lynn  Common  through  Saugus  to  Malden, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  connecting  at  the  latter 
place  with  the  main  road  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The 
whole  project  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  tap  some  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad’s  Lynn  business. 

Work  on  the  new  line  was  begun  in  1850,  and  dragged 
along  slowly  for  lack  of  funds,  but  finally,  on  February  1, 
1853,  the  Saugus  branch  was  opened  for  travel  with  four 
trains  each  way  daily.  Andrews  Breed  of  Lynn  was 
superintendent,  and,  in  the  beginning,  the  only  interme¬ 
diate  stations  were  East  Saugus,  Saugus,  Cliftondale,  East 
Malden,  now  Linden,  and  Maplewood.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  ever-watcbful  Eastern  had  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Saugus  Branch  Com¬ 
pany,  and  soon  began  to  complain  that  this  branch,  as 
operated,  which  then  did  not  join  the  main  line  of 
the  Eastern  at  West  Lynn,  benefitted  no  one  but  their 
bitter  enemy,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  as  they  were  forced 
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to  keep  up  separate  rolling  stock,  which  could  not  by  any 
means  be  of  use  to  them  on  other  parts  of  their  system. 

Accordingly  the  Eastern  Railroad  petitioned  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  permission  to  discontinue  the  connection  of  the 
branch  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  Malden,  and  instead 
extend  it  to  join  their  main  line  at  South  Malden  (now 
Everett)  Junction,  and  also  extend  it  at  its  further  end 
to  connect  with  their  main  line  at  West  Lynn.  This 
would  give  them  a  “loop  line”  between  Boston  and  Lynn 
and  enable  some  of  the  main  line  trains  to  be  run  that 
way.  The  Legislature  gave  the  required  permission,  and 
the  new  connections  were  made  in  1855,  but  traces  of 
the  old  original  roadbed  can  be  clearly  seen  at  Malden. 
This  was  long  before  the  days  of  the  trolley  cars,  or  even 
the  horse  cars,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
suburban  branch  roads  near  Boston  were  then  of  great 
financial  importance  as  “feeders”  to  the  trunk  lines. 

In  view  of  the  long  continued  warfare  between  tbe 
Boston  and  Maine  and  Eastern  companies,  it  is  strange 
to  find  them,  in  1853,  entering  into  an  amicable  part-own¬ 
ership  of  the  steamer  “Daniel  Webster,”  This  fine,  new, 
side-wheel  boat  of  900  tons  was  built  at  New  York  to 
run  between  Portland,  Rockland,  Penobscot  river  landings 
and  Bangor.  The  “steamboat  trains”  to  connect  with  her 
were  run  by  both  roads.  Direct  rail  communication  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Bangor  was  not  made  until  1857,  and 
tbe  “Railroad  line,”  as  the  service  outlined  above  was 
called,  always  was  well  patronized,  resulting  in  large  divi¬ 
dends  for  the  “Daniel  Webster.” 

The  Eastern  was  not  the  only  road  against  which  the 
Boston  and  Maine  adopted  aggressive  measures.  In  July, 
1851,  a  “New  Route”  between  Boston  and  Lowell  was 
advertised  by  the  Boston  and  Maine,  which  was  arranged 
to  use  the  latter’s  line  to  Wilmington  Junction,  thence 
the  Salem  and  Lowell  road,  which  was  then  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company,  to  Lowell.  One  gains  the  impression 
from  the  advertisement  that  the  trains  were  through 
trains,  without  change  of  either  cars  or  engines,  seem¬ 
ingly  an  attempt  to  divert  traflSc  from  the  rich  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad,  then  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 


BRiNGH  RULRIUIL 


ARRANOBUBNT  OOUMBNOINO 

mmki  OCTtiitiiR  Id,  1854. 

Paawnger  Trains  will  leave  WEST  LYNN  for  BOSTON  &  MAINE  BAIL 
ROAD  STATION,  in  Hsyniarket  Square,  through  Saugus,  Cliftondale, 

East  Malden,  Maplewood  Maldeu  Center,  and  Edgeworth,  as  follows : 

TRAINS  FOR  ROSTON- -LEAVE 


L.ynn  ...  -  T,30  9,35  1,43  4,40 

East  Saugus  -  T,34  9,39  1,48  4,44 

Saugus  Center  T,38  9,43  1,53  4,49 

Cliftondale-  -  T,43  9,48  1,5T  4,54 

East  maiden  -  7,4T  9,53  3,00  4,57 

maplewood  -  7,50  9,55  3,04  5,00 

maiden  Center  7,54  10,00  3,09  5,05 

Edgeworth-  -  7,58  10,03  3,13  5,08 

TRAINS  FROM  BOSTON  -LEAVE 

BOSTON .  8,30  12,00  8,00  6,00 

EDGEWORTH .  8,40  13,10  8,10  6,10 

MALDEN  CENTER  ....  8,43  13,13  3,13  6,13 

MAPLEWOOD .  8,48  12,18  8,18  6,18 

EAST  MALDEN .  8,53  18,23  3,33  6,83 

CLIFTONDALE .  8,58  12,28  8,28  6,88 

SAUGUS  CENTER  ....  9,08  I2i32  8,82  6,38 

EAST  SAUGUS .  9,06  12,36  8,36  6,36 


The  Train  on  Saturdays, iMving  Lynn  at  8  P.M,,  ft  Boston  at  10  P.M.,  wiU  be  discontinned. 

AUDREWS  BREED,  Sunt. 

Lyiin,  Oot.  lO,  1864. 

wrw  Kiiiw  Mi(N^~finwtiiitis 
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The  Lowell  management  promptly  sued  the  Boston  and 
Maine  for  infringement  of  the  special  rights  secured  by 
their  charter,  but  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Rufus 
Choate,  they  got  very  little  satisfaction,  as  public  senti¬ 
ment  was  then  strongly  in  favor  of  as  much  railroad 
competition  as  possible. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  Medford  branch,  previously 
mentioned,  an  article  in  the  Medford  Historical  Register 
for  April,  1914,  by  Moses  W.  Mann  and  others,  contains 
so  much  interesting  matter  that  it  has  been  thought  well 
to  reproduce  a  portion  of  it,  as  follows : — 

This  railroad  was  chartered  May  7,  1845,  on  petition  of  James  O. 
Curtis  and  others.  In  town  meeting  of  June  22,  1845,  the  petition 
was  endorsed  by  vote,  and  another  vote  instructed  the  selectmen  to 
appear  before  the  Legislature  and  look  after  the  town's  interests. 

.  .  .  When  the  Medford  Branch  was  projected  .  .  .  Medford  had 
easy  access  to  Boston,  with  its  own  terminal  at  Medford  square, 
then  called  the  market  place.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
committee  had  looked  more  clearly  after  the  interests  of  the  town 
than  it  did,  and  not  have  permitted  a  grade  crossing  of  old  Ship 
street.  Of  the  Branch,  Brooks’  History  says,  “It  was  readily  fin¬ 
ished  and  proves  to  be  a  productive  and  convenient  road,’’ — and  it 
was  in  its  infantile  days.  At  the  present  time  [1920]  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  managers  and  a  small  factor  in  passenger  transit. 

Describing  the  Medford  station,  which  still  does  duty, 
Mr.  Mann  goes  on  to  say : — 

Passengers  passed  through  the  depot  into  the  train  shed  that 
housed  two  cars;  extra  cars  stood  outside.  The  ticket  office  had  a 
window  in  the  main  building  and  in  the  shed  also.  There  were 
three  docks  from  the  river  to  Ship  street.  The  railroad  partially 
closed  two  of  them.  Grossing  Ship  street,  it  had  a  fairly  clear 
ronte  to  the  main  line,  running  under  bridges  at  Gross  and  Park 
streets.  At  Park  street  a  locomotive  tank  was  supplied  with  water 
from  an  ordinary  hand  pump  mounted  on  a  platform.  Spring  street 
and  Glenwood  were  not  on  the  map  in  1845-6-7.  One  old  house  was 
at  the  foot  of  a  lane  near  the  present  crossing.  The  land  farther 
down  was  a  swamp  and  salt  marsh.  The  road  was  single  tracked; 
engine  built  at  Lowell,  weighed  about  eleven  tons  and  was  without 
a  cab ;  cars  to  correspond.  .  .  . 
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Engineers.  Conductors. 

Joseph  Seavy,  John  F.  Sanborn, 

Robert  Gregg,  Ralph  Smith, 

James  B.  Rice,  William  Crook, 

George  Folsom.  Edward  Weymouth, 

John  F.  Sanborn.  Albert  Hamilton. 

John  F.  Sanborn  was  conductor  a  short  time  and  then  station 
agent  at  South  Reading;  .  .  .  later  was  engineer  on  the  Medford 
Branch  until  the  railroad  [engineers']  strike  in  1877,  then  to  New 
York  Elevated  [Railroad],  where  be  died  about  1880.  Mr.  Sanborn 
will  be  remembered  as  the  engineer  who,  feeling  bound  by  bis 
membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  [Locomotive]  Engineers,  left  his 
engine  when  the  strike  was  ordered.  He,  however,  ran  it  into  the 
engine  house  and  left  it  in  proper  order  and  safe  condition ;  this  in 
contrast  to  some  others.  The  strike  was  unsuccessful,  and  later  a 
company  of  Medford  citizens  asked  for  his  reinstatement.  The 
managers  bore  testimony  to  his  previous  excelleut  service,  but 
firmly  declined,  saying,  “The  men  who  served  ns  in  our  need,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  [meaning  more  than  ordinary  railroad  risk], 
cannot  be  displaced  to  make  room  for  any  who  deserted  ns.”  .  .  . 

The  original  locomotiye  on  the  Medford  branch  was 
named,  appropriately,  the  “Medford,”  and  the  article  in 
the  Medford  ^storieal  Reguter  says ; — 

After  it,  came  the  engine  “Cocheco,”  built  at  Lowell,  on  the 
Branch  a  long  time;  weight,  twelve  tons.  And  later,  and  for  many 
years,  the  engine  “Camilla,”  that  weighed  twenty  tons  and  was 
bnilt  in  Boston.  We  fancy  that  Mr.  Crook,  the  conductor,  with  his 
bat,  dickey  and  resplendent  badge,  would  create  a  sensation  on  the 
Medford  Branch  today.  .  .  .  We  recall  that  the  “flying  switch,” 
[just  before  entering  the  Boston  station  the  locomotives  were  un¬ 
coupled  from  their  trains  and  the  cars  rolled  into  the  terminal  on 
their  own  momentum  and  controlled  by  the  band  brakes],  was  dis¬ 
continued  at  terminals  at  the  time  of  the  strike  [1877]  as  a  safety 
measure,  and  trains  since  then  have  been  “pulled  in.”  .  .  .  The 
engine  “Camilla”  seems  to  have  inspired  a  former  Medford  boy  to 
I>oetic  flight,  as  appears  in  these  verses : — 
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CAMILLA,  30. 

In  the  golden  days  of  youth, 

Of  which  many  of  us  know 
Who  lived  in  old  town  Medford 
Some  three  decades  ago, 

There  was  a  steed  attractive 
To  the  youthful  minds  aglow, 
’Twas  the  iron  horse  “Camilla” 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

This  creature,  almost  human, 

Was  astir  from  morn  till  night; 
She'd  take  the  road  at  six-twenty. 
And  till  dark  pursue  her  flight; 
Was  waited  for  by  hundreds. 

And  seldom  ever  slow — 

That  bright,  old,  sleek  “Camilla" 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  bell  upon  the  depot. 

Which  is  never  heard  today, 

Would  call  the  many  people 
Who  wished  to  go  away; 

But  there  would  ring  a  sweeter  one 
As  through  Park  Street  she’d  go, 
’Twas  that  of  dear  "Camilla" 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

We’d  hear  her  on  the  crossing 
And  coming  round  the  curve; 

She’d  always  make  the  "fly-switch” 
With  very  steady  nerve. 

And  over  Mystic  River, 

Where  tide  would  ebb  and  flow. 
She’d  make  the  drawbridge  quiver 
Some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  pride  of  all  the  round-house. 
But  especially  of  John, 

Whose  full  name  was  John  Sanborn, 
A  name  now  so  well  known. 
Though  not  the  superintendent, 

He  was  without  a  foe. 

And  ran  this  old  "Camilla" 

Just  thirty  years  ago. 
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We  loved  our  old  “Camilla,” 

We  boys  and  girls  as  well; 

We  loved  to  ride  behind  her 
And  listen  to  her  bell. 

That  sound  was  one  of  welcome 
Where’er  we  wished  to  go, 

’Twas  our  young  pride  “Camilla” 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

’Twas  when  Conductor  Hamilton 
Would  wave  his  hand,  she’d  start. 

And  through  the  bridge  and  down  the  track 
She’d  travel  like  a  dart. 

Would  fly  her  way  to  Wellington; 

I’d  like  to  have  you  know 
That  none  could  beat  “Camilla” 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

And  on  the  double  track 
She  was  always  found  in  line; 

Would  reach  her  place  in  Boston 
In  twenty  minutes’  time. 

But  then  the  cars  were  smaller 
And  “links  and  pins”  to  go, 

And  air  brakes  unfamiliar. 

Some  thirty  years  ago. 

But  things  since  then  have  changed, 

And  also  numbers  too. 

And  engine  names  have  gone. 

While  many  men  are  through 
Who  used  to  work  and  wonder 
And  travel  to  and  fro 
Behind  dear,  passed  “Camilla” 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

As  boys  and  girls  we  are  no  more. 

As  in  the  days  gone  by. 

We  have  grown  and  scattered. 

And  some  of  ns  lie 
Awaiting  the  train — of  angels — 

Heaven’s  bright  call,  and  lol 
The  “reward”  long  promised 
Of  the  golden  years  ago. 

— Charles  E.  Pbbstoh. 


Now  York  City. 


TOPSFIELD  RAILROAD  STATION.  ERECTED  IN  1854 
From  •  photograph  takan  about  I  872 
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The  “Camilla"  was  an  “insider,"  i.  e.,  the  steam  cylinders  were 
inside  the  space  between  the  forward  trucks.  The  power  was  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  cranked  axle  of  the  forward  driving  wheels,  a  type 
of  locomotive  now  rare. 

Soon  after  the  “Camilla's"  retirement  three  new  engines  were 
put  in  service,  named  “Medford,”  “Mystic”  and  “Cradock,"  the 
latter  larger  than  the  others.  They  were  outside  connection  and 
“double  enders,"  having  head-light  and  “cow-catcher"  at  the  end 
of  the  tank,  this  low  enough  to  allow  the  engineer  view  of  the  track 
as  the  backward  run  was  made.  These  did  away  with  the  turn¬ 
table  at  the  engine  house.  The  turning  around  of  the  engine  was 
always  of  interest  to  the  boys  of  Medford  as  elsewhere. 

The  names  and  ornamental  brass  have  gone,  but  the  “double- 
enders"  are  still  in  commission  on  the  Branch.  Another  thing 
gone  is  the  bell  on  the  roof.  It  became  cracked  and  went  to  the 
railroad  “graveyard."  Its  ringing  was  a  public  convenience  missed 
by  many.  The  station  master  would  deal  out  his  tickets  and  make 
change  with  one  hand  and  pull  the  bell-rope  with  the  other,  and 
experienced  patrons  and  listeners  knew  by  the  sound  of  the  bell 
bow  brisk  the  last  minute's  patronage  was.  A  time  card,  probably 
the  earliest  issued,  October  4,  1847,  announces  trains: 

From  Medford,  7,  8  1/4  A.  M.,  1  1/2,  3  1/2  and  5  P.  M. 

From  Boston,  7  1/2  A.  M.,  12  M.,  2  1/4,  4  1/2  and  6  P.  M. 

Saturday  evening,  from  Medford,  6  1/2  P.  M.;  from  Boston, 
9  P.  M. 

Fare,  12  cents. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Medford  sta¬ 
tion  would  become  a  way-station  by  the  building  of  an  extension  to 
Stoneham,  but  the  project  failed  to  materialize,  and  a  terminal  it 
has  remained. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  for 
1851  is  learned  the  interesting  fact  that  although  rail¬ 
roading  was  then  in  its  infancy  and  a  furious  competition 
quite  the  order  of  the  day,  through  tickets  were  sold  at 
its  Boston  station  for  131  stations  on  21  different  rail¬ 
roads,  viz.,  to  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot  and  Calais  at  the 
East,  and  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Burlington,  Ogdensburg, 
Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Michigan  and  Chicago  at  the 
North  and  West;  also  to  four  lines  of  steamers.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  the 
only  road  which  sold  tickets  for  all  the  five  different 
routes  to  the  White  Mountains. 
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A  short  description  of  the  practical  management  of  the 
trains  in  the  early  days  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Merritt  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  it  has  been 
possible  to  reproduce  in  fac-simile  an  exceedingly  rare 
“Boston  and  Maine  Time  Table  and  Rules  for  Running 
Trains”  for  1845,  the  same  year  in  which  the  road 
reached  Boston  on  its  own  tracks.  The  author  is  also 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Merritt  for  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  early  days,  which  it  would  have 
been  hard,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way.  Many  of  the  early  operating  rules  read  rather 
quaintly  to  us  today,  but  they  show  grasp  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  principles,  and,  without  boasting,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  many  important  regulations  the  Boston  and  Maine  was 
far  ahead  of  other  railroads. 

For  example,  the  “flagging  rule,”  probably  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  today  more  strictly  insisted  upon 
than  any  other,  we  find  in  full  force  as  early  as  1845. 
There  is  no  specific  mention  of  it  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  the  Boston  and  Maine’s  principal  com¬ 
petitor,  until  1859.  By  1853,  the  time-table  and  rules  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  had  increased  from  four  small  printed 
pages  to  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  good-sized  {)ages.  Thomas 
S.  Williams  was  the  superintendent,  and  there  were  then 
27  daily  trains  in  each  direction,  three  being  freights  and 
the  remainder  passenger  trains.  Through  trains  for  the 
North  and  Portland  left  Boston  at  8.40  A.  M.,  1.15,  6.10 
and  8  P.  M.,  the  last  being  the  “steamboat  train.”  There 
were  six  trains  each  way  on  the  Medford  branch  and  a 
“theatre  train”  on  the  main  road  as  far  as  Reading  on 
Thursdays  only.  The  outward  trains  had  the  low  num¬ 
bers  and  the  inward  trains  the  high  numbers,  this  being 
the  universal  practice  on  all  railroads  at  that  time. 
Branch  trains  had  no  numljers,  and  freight  trains  were 
designated  as  “freight  train  Number  1,”  etc. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  January  6,  1853,  one  of  the 
worst  accidents  that  ever  befell  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  occurred,  in  which  Benjamin  Pierce,  the  young 
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son  and  only  surviving  child  of  Fmnklin  Pierce,  then 
President-elect  of  the  United  States,  was  instantly  killed. 
The  train  left  Boston  at  12.15  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierce,  with  the  boy,  boarded  it  upon  its  arrival  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  where  they  had  spent  the  preceding  night 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Pierce’s  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Aiken.  The  boy  had  been  visiting  there  several  weeks, 
and  they  were  starting  on  the  return  trip  to  their  home 
in  Concord,  N.  H.  When  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Andover  the  train  was  derailed  by  the 
breaking  of  the  forward  Bxle  of  the  tender  on  the  left 
side.  The  train  happened  to  be  on  a  slight  curve  and 
along  a  high  embankment  built  up  largely  of  rubble- 
stone.  The  shock  threw  the  cars  from  the  track,  some  of 
them  falling  down  the  embankment.  The  President  and 
his  wife  were  substantially  unhurt,  but  the  son,  who  was 
standing,  looking  out  of  the  window,  was  killed.  About 
half  a  dozen  others  were  killed  and  many  were  injured, 
nearly  all  of  the  victims  belonging  in  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Pierce,  who  was  an  invalid,  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  grief,  which  is  said  to  have  hastened  her 
death  a  few  years  later.  Naturally  the  railroad  company 
was  sued  by  many  of  those  injured,  but  Mrs.  Pierce,  who 
was  very  pious,  believed  the  accident  to  have  been  a  vis¬ 
itation  of  Providence  to  take  the  son  away  from  the 
President,  that  he  might  be  better  prepared  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  great  office.  Not 
only  did  she  decline  to  sue,  but  induced  her  husband  to 
have  retained  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  legal  fame,  to  defend  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  The  negligence  relied  on  in  the  evidence  was 
that  the  axle,  which  broke  at  the  journal, — that  is,  at  the 
line  inside  of  the  box  in  which  the  axle  runs,  and  between 
it  and  the  wheel, — had  been  cracked  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  crack  had  opened  entirely  around  the  axle,  which  was 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  wheel  had 
been  wabbling  backward  and  forward  on  that  crack  until 
the  faces  of  the  iron  in  the  axle  had  all  been  worn  and 
pointed,  yet  not  absolutely  smooth.  A  portion  a  little 
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less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  axle 
alone  held  it  at  the  moment  when  it  broke. 

As  soon  as  General  Butler  had  the  opportunity,  he 
went  to  the  repair  shop  to  look  at  the  broken  axle.  This 
case  was  for  many  years  considered  a  very  celebrated  one, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  show  General 
Butler’s  method  of  defence,  quoted  from  his  “Book — 

I  saw  that  it  [the  axle]  was  of  fine  iron  or  it  would  not  have  held  as 
long  as  it  did.  I  examined  particularly  the  man  detailed  to  inspect 
axles  by  tapping  them  with  a  hammer.  .  .  .  He  assured  me  with 
great  positiveness  that  he  had  struck  the  axle  twice,  but  found  no 
signs  of  a  crack.  I  did  not  believe  much  in  that,  because,  in  the  first 
place,I  doubted  if  it  would  show  by  the  sound  whether  it  was  cracked 
and  I  also  thought  he  would  say  what  he  did  say  whether  be  had 
beard  it  or  not.  I  then  caused  an  axle  of  the  same  size  and  of  the 
same  iron  to  be  broken  square  off  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  ends 
showing  the  same  grain  of  iron  as  was  shown  in  the  centre  of  the 
one  broken  in  the  accident.  I  had  a  piece  of  this  newly  broken  axle 
put  solidly  in  a  vise.  I  then  asked  a  skilled  mechanic  to  take  a 
fourteen-pound  hammer  used  for  rivetting  large  rivets,  and  with 
such  blows  as  be  would  use  in  heading  a  rivet,  keeping  an  account 
of  them  accurately,  to  make  the  broken  end  of  this  axle  as  nearly 
an  exact  fac-simile  as  possible  of  the  one  broken  under  the  tender. 

.  .  .  Next,  I  interviewed  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  train, 
and  asked  them  if  anything  to  attract  their  attention  bad  happened 
to  the  train  after  it  left  Boston.  They  said  there  bad  not  until 
they  got  to  Andover,  but  in  passing  the  street  at  Andover  they 
struck  a  very  severe  blow  on  a  frog,  which  afterwards  was  found 
to  have  been  misplaced,  and  although  they  slowed  up  the  speed  of 
the  train,  they  could  see  no  evil  effects  from  this,  and  therefore 
went  on  until  the  time  of  the  accident,  when  suddenly  the  axle 
broke  and  the  train  was  derailed. 

They  said  on  the  next  morning  they  went  down  to  this  spot  where 
they  felt  the  shock  and  found  the  frog  was  very  much  bruised  by 
something  having  struck  it,  and  upon  inquiry  they  had  learned  that 
a  heavy  load  of  stone  had  passed  over  the  upper  portion  of  the 
frog  and  displaced  it  so  as  to  push  the  end  of  it  away  from  the  line 
of  the  track  on  which  the  train  was  running  at  the  time  of  the  ac¬ 
cident. 

I  had  a  very  careful  measurement  made  of  the  distance  between 
the  frog  and  the  place  of  the  derailment  of  the  train.  The  fireman 
said  that  he  was  on  the  tender  throwing  down  wood  at  the  time  of 
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the  bldw,  and  that  apparently  it  was  very  much  heavier  on  the  ten¬ 
der  than  it  was  on  the  engine.  Assuming  that  the  axle  was  cracked 
back  there  at  the  frog,  and  that  the  crack  opened  and  closed  at 
least  once  with  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  by  taking  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  wheel  I  was  able  to  calculate  that  the  crack 
would  open  and  close  more  times  in  running  the  distance  than  it 
took  blows  of  the  hammer  to  smooth  the  end  of  the  axle  experi¬ 
mented  upon,  provided  the  weight  of  the  tender  was  as  effective 
only  as  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  prosecution  evidently  had 
not  reflected  upon  these  circumstances,  if  they  knew  of  them. 
They  put  on  the  stand  a  very  honest,  reliable  and  competent  rail¬ 
road  machinist,  from  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad.  .  .  . 
They  showed  him  the  axle  and  asked  him  to  explain  to  the  jury 
how  it  broke.  He  said  in  substance  that  a  crack  bad  been  started 
around  the  axle  in  the  line  made  by  the  tool  in  turning  out  the 
journal;  that  after  it  was  cracked,  as  the  wheel  revolved,  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  upon  every  part  of  that  crack  as  the  surfaces 
separated  by  the  crack  were  brought  together;  and  that  pressure 
would  tend  to  wear  the  surface  of  the  iron  in  the  crack  until  it  was 
given  the  appearance  shown  in  the  axle.  .  .  .  He  supposed  that  it 
broke  at  the  moment  that  it  did  because  of  some  shock  in  turning 
the  curve.  He  was  asked  how  far  the  wheel  would  have  run  in 
order  to  have  the  broken  face  worn  down  as  much  as  it  was.  .  .  . 
He  thought  that  it  might  have  run  for  three  months  to  make  the 
axle  look  as  it  was;  how  much  more  be  could  not  say,  and  it  might 
be  considerably  less,  but  he  thought  not  much. 

Upon  cross-examination  I  presented  him  with  my  fac-simile  of 
the  axle  and  asked  him  what  difference,  if  any,  he  could  see  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  one  broken  in  the  accident.  He  looked  at  them 
very  carefully  and  said  he  saw  no  special  difference.  I  asked  him 
if  my  fac-simile  could  be  made  by  ordinary  blows  with  a  riveting 
hammer  of  fourteen  pounds  weight.  He  said  be  thought  it  might. 

“Well,"  said  I,  “would  the  weight  of  the  tender,  as  the  wheel 
revolved,  make  an  impact  as  heavy  as  an  ordinary  blow  of  such  a 
hammer?” 

“When  the  crack  first  started,"  be  said,  “it  might  not,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  and  especially  towards  the  last  it  would  be  very  much 
heavier,  because  the  crack  then  would  have  got  so  far  open  as  to 
give  an  actual  blow  when  it  closed." 

“Here,"  I  said,  “is  another  piece  of  axle  broken  short  off.  Will 
you,  if  I  will  pay  you  for  your  time  and  trouble  as  I  ought  to,  after 
you  leave  the  stand,  take  this  to  a  neighboring  machine  shop  and 
put  it  in  a  vise,  and  see  bow  long  it  will  take  you  to  make  this  last 
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piece  of  axle  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  broken  one  of  the 
tender?” 

“Yes,  if  it  won’t  take  me  too  long,”  said  he,  very  good-na¬ 
turedly. 

“I  hope  it  won’t  keep  you  too  long,”  I  said,  “but  I  want  you  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  blows  that  you  strike,  and  also  keep  an 
account  of  the  time,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  finish  your  cross- 
examination.” 

When  he  came  in  the  morning  he  brought  in  his  work,  and  he 
had  made  rather  a  better  fac-simile  than  mine.  I  asked  him  the 
number  of  blows  used,  which  he  gave  me,  and  which  I  now  forget. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “suppose  that  by  some  sudden  jar  this  crack 
had  been  started  in  the  axle  under  the  tender  and  had  gone  on  un¬ 
til  it  broke,  would  not  the  broken  end  look  exactly  as  it  does  now 
and  as  the  one  you  have  made  with  the  hammer?”  He  said  he  did 
not  see  why  it  would  not. 

“First  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  we  know  as  so  much,”  I 
continued.  “Now,  the  cracked  surface  of  the  axle  would  receive 
a  blow  at  least  every  time  the  wheel  revolved  in  running  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  and  one-half  miles.  Won’t  you  take  your  pencil  and 
calculate  and  tell  ns  whether  it  would  not  receive  more  blows  in 
going  that  distance  than  it  took  you  to  smooth  down  the  end  of 
the  axle  which  I  gave  yon?” 

He  started  back  after  he  got  through  his  calculation,  saying,  “I 
never  thought  of  this  before ;  I  shall  have  to  take  back  my  answer 
about  how  long  it  would  take  to  put  the  axle  in  this  condition  after 
the  crack  began,  and  saying  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.”  I 
then  pnt  on  my  own  testimony  upon  the  matter  and  showed  that 
some  quarter  less  blows  were  used  in  preparing  the  end  of  the  other 
axle  than  the  broken  axle  received  in  going  the  distance  from  the 
frog  in  Andover  to  where  the  derailment  took  place. 

I  then  pnt  on  the  testimony  of  my  engineer  and  fireman,  who 
gave  their  evidence  in  a  very  straightforward,  honest  manner.  I 
also  pnt  on  my  man  who  said  he  tapped  the  wheels,  but  after  be 
left  the  stand  I  told  the  jury  I  was  bound  to  call  him,  but  I  didn’t 
place  any  special  reliance  on  his  testimony,  because  he  was  under 
great  temptation  to  tell  the  story  as  be  did  to  save  himself  from 
harm,  although  I  believe  he  honestly  thought  so.  It  went  to  the 
jury,  who  gave  us  a  verdict.  There  were  no  other  cases  drawn 
out  of  this  derailment  tried  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  entirely  confirmed  Mrs.  Pierce 
in  her  belief,  and  as  she  thanked  me  more  than  once  for  my  exertion 
in  ferreting  out  the  matter,  I  certainly  did  not  enter  into  any  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  her  faith. 
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Until  the  introduction  of  the  air-brake,  or,  rather,  the 
vacuum  brake,  which  was  used  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
for  some  years  before  they  adopted  the  present  Westing- 
house  air-brake,  the  trains,  both  passenger  and  freight, 
were  equipped  with  hand-brakes  only,  usually  of  the 
“Hodge  patent”  wheel  variety.  On  trains  of  four,  five 
or  six  cars,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  brakeman  to  stand  up 
near  the  brakes  between  the  two  rear  cars ;  the  through 
Portland  trains  usually  had  two  brakemen.  The  link 
and  pin  couplings  were  used  and  caused  the  loss  of  many 
an  arm  or  hand  ;  the  platforms  of  the  cam  were  so  far 
apart  that  one  had  to  jump  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
link  slanted  at  about  forty-five  degrees  as  it  hung  down, 
and  in  making  a  “hitch”  it  had  to  be  raised  to  a  level, 
inserted  in  the  opposite  di-aw-bar,  and  the  pin  dropped 
in.  Many  careful  men  carried  sticks  with  them  to  lift 
up  the  links  in  making  “hitches.” 

The  train  crews  were  supposed  to  know  the  road  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  make  the  regular  stops  without  the  en¬ 
gineer  whistling  for  “brakes,”  and,  as  before  stated,  the 
brakeman  applied  the  brakes  between  the  two  rear  cars, 
the  baggage  master  on  the  two  forward  cars  and  the  fire¬ 
man  on  the  tender.  Neither  the  conductor  nor  engineer 
touched  the  brakes  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 
When  either  end  of  the  route  was  reached,  the  baggage 
master  and  brakeman  unloaded  all  the  baggage,  swept 
and  cleaned  the  cars,  attended  to  the  stoves,  and  provided 
the  latter  with  coal  or  wood  for  the  return  trip.  The 
conductor,  in  addition  to  running  the  train  and  collecting 
tickets  and  fares,  was  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the  tin 
boxes  containing  the  money  collections  at  the  various 
stations  along  the  line  of  the  road,  a  matter  of  no  small 
responsibility. 

Many  of  the  early  freight  cars  had  no  brakes,  a  “brake 
car”  attached  to  the  rear  of  every  freight  train  supplying 
the  need.  On  either  side  of  the  draw-bars  of  the  early 
freight  cars  were  two  six-inch  blocks  of  wood,  with  an 
iron  face  called  the  “bumpers.”  These  deadly  “bump¬ 
ers”  claimed  their  victims  but  too  often,  and  were  the 
one  thing  dreaded  by  the  old-time  railroad  men.  In  the 
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early  eighties  came  the  modern  draw-bar  and  coupler 
combined.  It  is  said  that  this  was  invented  by  an  old 
man  named  Mitchell,  a  car  cleaner  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  but 
like  most  inventors,  he  received  neither  the  honor  nor 
financial  benefit  from  it.  After  the  memorable  Revere 
disaster  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in  1871,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  railroads  adopted  many  safety  devices  little  thought 
of  until  then.  Thus,  in  1872,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  introduced  the  Miller  platforms  and  couplers  on 
passenger  cars  and  the  vacuum  safety-brake,  controlled 
by  the  engineer  and  thought  by  many  railroad  men  to  be 
superior  to  the  air-brake.  The  first  Pullman  parlor  cars 
also  are  thought  to  have  been  first  run  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  in  1872. 

All  the  early  locomotives  were  named  and  more  or 
less  ornamented.  The  bells  and  whistles  were  polished  to 
a  high  silver  brightness,  and  bright  shining  biuss  bands 
encircled  the  boilers.  The  tenders  and  cabs  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  fancy  scroll  designs,  and  the  oil  cups  and  other 
parts  of  the  running  machinery  were  kept  polished  and 
cleaned  by  the  fireman,  this  work  consuming,  sometimes, 
two  or  three  hours  of  his  time  each  day.  The  engineer’s 
position  was  entirely  different  from  that  occupied  by  him 
today.  He  was  master  of  his  engine,  often  running  the 
same  one  for  many  years  ;  his  word  was  law  as  to  its 
repairs,  which  he  superintended.  The  work  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  comprised  not  onl}’  the  entire  care  of  a  locomotive 
as  to  its  running,  but  he  also  cared  for  all  the  journals, 
and  renewed  boxes,  bolts,  nuts,  in  fact  any  worn  parts  that 
two  men,  the  fireman  assisting,  could  attend  to  at  the  end 
of  the  run.  By  1860  the  engines  were  all  provided  with 
cabs  for  their  occupants’  shelter  from  storm.  It  may  be 
stated,  also,  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  one  of  the 
last,  if  not  the  very  last,  of  the  New  England  railroads 
to  keep  up  the  practice  of  naming  its  engines.  Many  of 
the  early  locomotives  were  of  a  type  now  obsolete,  called 
“insiders,”  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  “Lawrence,”  i.  e., 
the  cylinders  were  close  together  under  the  forward  end 
of  the  boiler.  These  required  a  cranked  axle  for  the 
forward  pair  of  driving  wheels. 


LOCOMOTIVE  “LAWRENCE,"  WEIGHT  TWENTY-FIVE  TONS 
Built  by  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  1853 


WOOO-BURNING  LOCOMOTIVE  "PACIFIC,"  BUILT  IN  1857 
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In  1866,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Williams  resigned  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  the  directors  elected  in  his  place  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Merritt.  Mr.  Merritt  belonged  to  the  well-known 
Salem  family  of  that  name.  He  began  his  railroad  career 
in  1842  as  brakeman  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  was 
soon  after  baggage  master  and  conductor  on  the  old  Essex 
Railroad,  operated  by  the  Eastern  Railroad,  now  known 
as  the  Lawrence  branch,  between  Salem  and  Lawrence. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Cocheco  Railroad  of  New 
Hampshire  as  superintendent,  later  returning  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  as  general  freight  agent,  which  position  he 
filled  until  his  election  as  superintendent. 

In  those  days  the  superintendent  of  a  railroad  practi¬ 
cally  ran  his  particular  road,  and  was  not,  as  today,  a 
mere  chief  clerk,  with  no  real  authority.  Mr.  Merritt 
was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  and  soon  jilaced 
the  road,  in  regard  to  its  practical  operation,  on  a  firmer 
footing  than  ever.  Under  him  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
in  train  operation  was  begun  ;  at  first  only  occasionally, 
in  case  of  wrecks  or  snow  storms  when  trains  were  badly 
disarranged.  Previous  to  the  early  1860’s  the  regular 
Boston  and  Portland  Telegraph  Company’s  wires  were 
depended  upon  ;  their  headquarters  were  on  State  street 
in  Boston,  and  much  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the 
delays  in  running  between  the  telegraph  office  and  the 
station  in  Hay  market  square.  The  Boston  and  Portland 
Co.  was  eventually  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  About  1861  or  1862,  Mr.  Merritt  had  tele¬ 
graph  wires  installed  in  his  office  in  the  Boston  station, 
and  employed  an  operator  during  the  day  to  control  the 
trains,  a  train  sheet,  so  called,  being  used  to  record  the 
movement  of  trains.  In  1872,  after  the  Revere  disaster 
on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  which  was  largely  due  to  the 
telegraph  not  being  used,  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  nearly 
all  the  other  large  New  England  railroads  introdured  this 
new  method  of  dispatching  trains  by  telegraph,  with  day 
and  night  operators  at  the  more  important  station.s.  It 
was  not  until  1884,  however,  that  trains  were  placed 
under  complete  telegraphic  control  ;  previous  to  that  time 
the  trains  were  run  according  to  the  time-tables  and  the 
rules  printed  thereiti  regarding  their  rights. 
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The  time-table  for  1870  shows  that  the  Boston  and 
Maine  ran  thirty-seven  trains  each  way  daily,  five  of  them 
freights  and  the  remainder  passenger  trains.  The  fact 
also  is  revealed  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  then  controlled 
and  operated  what  was  called  the  Dover  and  Winnipiseo- 
gee  Railroad  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  to  Alton  Bay,  N.  H.,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles.  This  road  is  now  extended 
to  Lakeport  and  called  the  Lakeport  branch.  Originally 
chartered  by  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  on  June  28, 
1847,  the  Cocheco  Railroad,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  was 
to  have  been  built  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  to  Meredith,  in  the 
same  State,  there  to  connect  with  the  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal  Railroad.  This  project,  however,  never 
materialized,  although  the  Cocheco  road  was  put  under 
construction  in  June,  1848,  opened  from  Dover  to  Farm¬ 
ington,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  on  September  21, 
1849,  and  from  Farmington  to  Alton  Bay  in  September, 
1861.  After  a  fierce  and  bitter  warfare  of  several  years 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine,  due  to  differences  in  regard 
to  the  amount  claimed  by  each  corporation  for  through 
passengers  and  freight,  the  Cocheco  road  was  reorganized 
and  renamed  “Dover  and  Winnipiseogee  Railroad,”  in 
April,  1863,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  was 
leased  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  a  rental  of  $29,000  a 
year,  and  finally  absorbed  by  it  on  June  30,  1892. 

Through  its  connection  with  the  Winnipiseogee  Rail¬ 
road,  the  Boston  and  Maine  became  interested  in  steam¬ 
boats  running  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  or  Winnepesaukee, 
which  is  the  modern  way  of  spelling  the  name.  These 
were,  at  first,  the  “Dover,”  a  wooden  side- wheeler,  built 
in  1852,  afterwards  rebuilt  and  called  the  “Chocorua 
she  measured  about  400  tons,  170  feet  long,  and  32  feet 
beam.  In  1872,  the  Boston  and  Maine  had  the  side- 
wheel  steamboat  “Mount  Washington”  built  at  Lakejmrt 
especially  for  traffic  on  the  lake.  She  is  760  tons  gross, 
180  feet  long,  6  1-2  feet  draft,  and  is  fitted  with  a  power¬ 
ful  vertical  beam  engine.  As  the  “Mount  Washington”  is 
run  only  a  few  months  in  the  summer  in  fresh  water,  she 
is  still  in  active  service  and  bids  fair  to  last  many  years 
longer,  having  been  rebuilt  in  1914. 
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Mr.  John  Howe  resigned  as  president  in  1863,  and  soon 
after  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Hayward,  who  remained 
in  office  until  1857,  when  Mr.  Francis  Cogswell  of  An¬ 
dover  became  president,  continuing  in  this  office  until 
1863.  The  directors  then  elected  Mr.  Israel  M.  Spelman 
of  Cambridge  as  president.  Mr.  Spelman  was  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  and  had  originally  helped  survey 
a  portion  of  the  road. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  21,  1862,  occurred 
the  second  of  the  three  bad  accidents  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The 
passenger  train  from  Reading  was  run  into  the  open  draw 
of  the  bridge  almost  at  the  entrance  to  the  Boston  station. 
It  so  happened  that  the  train  had  stopped  at  the  Charles¬ 
town  station  just  before  going  on  to  the  bridge,  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  was  moving  at  a  speed  scarcely 
faster  than  a  man  could  walk  ;  and  yet  the  locomotive, 
the  “Bangor,”  was  entirely  submerged,  as  the  water  at 
that  point  was  deep.  Probably  the  only  thing  that  saved 
the  train  was  the  fact  that  the  draw  was  so  narrow  and 
the  cars  so  long  that  the  foremost  car  lodged  across  the 
opening,  its  forward  end  only  being  beneath  the  water. 
At  the  rate  the  train  was  moving,  the  resistance  thus 
offered  was  sufficient  to  stop  it,  though,  even  as  it  was, 
no  less  than  six  persons  lost  their  lives  and  a  much  larger 
number  were  more  or  less  injured.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  precautions  imposed  by  law  had  been  taken,  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  corporation  in  not 
having  the  draw  and  its  system  of  signals  interlocked  in 
such  a  way  that  the  movement  of  the  one  should  auto¬ 
matically  cause  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  other ; 
and  this  neglect  in  high  quarters  made  it  possible  for  a 
careless  employee  to  open  the  draw  on  a  particularly  dark 
and  foggy  morning,  while  he  forgot  at  the  same  time  to 
change  his  signals. 

Probably  no  railroad  was  ever  so  much  “investigated,” 
and  with  so  little  result,  as  the  Boston  and  Maine.  For 
example,  in  1866  a  report  was  made  by  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  J.  E.  Bartlett  and  W.  B.  Dodge  on  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  road  for  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
report  begins  with  these  words  :  “  It  is  proposed  in  the 

following  pages  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  compare  the  same  in  some  essential  particu¬ 
lars  with  other  first  class  railroads  terminating  in  Boston, 
and  finally  to  inquire  why  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this 
railroad,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  ten  years 
ago,  should,  in  all  important  results,  now  be  found  at  the 
bottom.”  One  cannot  read  the  report  of  1 866  without 
feeling  that  not  a  little  of  the  company’s  present  day 
embarrassment  has  come  to  it  by  inheritance. 

By  I860,  as  a  result  of  their  management  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  had  raised 
the  market  price  of  the  stock  above  that  of  any  of  the 
other  seven  roads  entering  Boston.  In  1866  the  stock 
held  the  fourth  place  and  not  the  first,  but  worse  than 
this  was  the  fact  that  its  percentage  of  gain  during  the 
ten-year  period  was  much  less  than  that  of  any  other 
Boston  railroad  stock.  In  trying  to  account  for  this,  the 
committee  brought  to  light  some  rather  surprising  facts. 
It  prepared  a  table  showing  the  “progress  and  amount  of 
business  that  came  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
through  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  Railroad,  from  the 
year  1862  to  1866.”  From  this  table  it  ap{)ears  that  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  in  the  year  1862,  received  business 
from  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  to  the  amount  of 
1136,996.  In  1866  this  business  amounted  to  f80,096, 
and  continued  at  about  that  rate  until  May,  1866,  when 
it  suddenly  fell  off,  the  result  for  the  eleven  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  committee’s  report  being  f26,430.  The  ques¬ 
tion  immediately  arose,  “What  has  become  of  that  north- 
ein  and  western  business?”  Investigation  showed  that 
it  had  gone  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  the  Fitchburg 
Railroads.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  report  of  the 
coniiniitee  in  1866  made  a  very  poor  showing  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  management. 

Take  such  a  case  as  the  following:  “In  the  matter  of 
ice,  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  excels  ail  other  roads 
terminating  in  Boston  as  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
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ice  crop,  to  wit ;  Ponds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
track,  within  ten  miles  of  Boston,  to  the  number  of  four, 
having  a  united  capacity  of  seven  hundred  acres. 
Amounts  of  business  done  in  ice  from  October,  1864,  to 
October,  1865  : — 

Whole  number  of  tons,  13,491 

Received  for  its  transportation,  $9,390 

«‘In  the  same  article  of  ice,  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  has 
the  following  facilities,  to  wit :  Ponds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  track,  within  ten  miles  of  Boston,  to  the 
number  of  two,  having  a  united  capacity  of  three  hundred 
acres.  Amount  of  business  done  in  ice  from  December, 
1864,  to  December,  1865  : — 

Whole  number  of  tons,  157,000 

Received  for  its  transportation,  $90,000 

Why  should  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  with  less  than  one- 
half  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  ice  crop,  do  ten  times 
more  business  than  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  ?” 
The  answer  was,  that  the  Fitchburg  had  some  limited 
facilities  for  shipping,  the  Boston  and  Maine  having  none. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  cases  which  might  be 
cited.  The  Boston  and  Maine  had  no  suitable  accommo¬ 
dations  for  ice,  coal,  lumber,  lime,  or  other  bulky,  water¬ 
borne  freight.  At  the  same  time  the  road  suffered  from 
inadequate  equipment.  It  was  said,  in  1866,  that  no 
material  addition  had  been  made  to  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  road  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  a  vast  amount  of 
business  had  been  lost  in  consequence.  But,  asked  the 
investigating  committee  in  1866,  “how  did  it  happen 
that,  notwithstanding  the  meagre  business,  regular  divi¬ 
dends  had  all  along  been  declared  ?”  The  answer  was 
easily  found.  To  make  up  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  business  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  Manches¬ 
ter  and  Lawrence  Railroads  and  from  other  directions, 
and  in  order,  as  it  was  claimed,  to  meet  increased  expenses 
incident  to  the  state  of  the  times,  particularly  during  the 
Civil  War,  a  resort  was  had  to  an  advance  in  the  rates  of 
freight  and  passenger  fare  levied  on  those  who,  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  location,  would  still  be  obliged  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The  rates  from  Boston  to 
Lawrence,  for  example,  were  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in 
1866.  The  first  consequence  of  this  policy  was  an  out¬ 
burst  of  indignation  and  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for 
relief,  which,  however,  was  not  readily  forthcoming.  This 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  extremely  interesting,  showing 
as  it  does  how  sentiment  has  changed  in  the  last  sixty 
years.  Then  it  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thing  for  a 
railroad  to  increase  its  rates  in  order  to  provide  itself 
with  sufficient  funds  to  pay  its  dividend,  and  to  legislators 
it  seemed  a  right  enough  thing  for  it  to  do.  Times  have 
cei’tainly  changed. 

The  investigating  committee  of  1866  drew  two  coral- 
laries  from  the  facts  which  they  discovered.  The  first 
was :  “No  permanent  prosperity  can  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  from  an  exorbitant  increase  in  the  rates 
of  freight  and  fare  levied  on  such  communities  as  may 
seem,  from  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  road  as  to  loca¬ 
tion,  to  be  obliged  to  submit,  but  who  are  quite  likely  to 
invent  some  method  of  relief  or  retaliation.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  corollary  was  :  “No  railroad  can  afford  to  alienate 
the  good  will  of  its  best  friends.”  The  suggestion  which 
the  committee  made  was  that  suitable  and  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  immediately  at  the  Boston  end  of 
the  line  to  accommodate  and  develop  the  business  that 
legitimately  belonged  to  the  road.  Other  roads,  it  said, 
had  been  ready  with  the  needed  facilities,  and  had  reaped 
their  reward.  The  Boston  and  Providence,  for  example, 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  ten  years  previously, 
was  in  1866  at  the  head.  The  secret  of  its  success  was 
obvious.  It  made,  in  season,  ample  provision  for  its 
business.  The  Boston  and  Lowell,  only  twenty-six  miles 
long,  although  it  controlled  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  to 
Nashua,  forty  miles  in  all,  had  thirty  acret  of  land  at  the 
Boston  end  of  its  line,  and  though  ten  years  previously, 
through  “lack  of  enterprise”  on  the  part  of  its  managers, 
it  appeared  to  be  smitten  with  premature  decay,  had  since 
arisen  “like  a  giant  from  his  slumbers,”  and  owing  to 
the  energy  of  its  new  president,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Crown- 
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inshield,  protected  itself  on  every  side,  and  also  stood 
“ready  for  a  foray  in  any  direction  which  offers  a  chance 
for  spoils.” 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  for 
improvements  in  Boston  during  the  year  preceding  the 
report  of  the  investigating  committee  of  1866.  The 
Fitchburg,  with  ninety-three  miles  of  road,  owned  fifteen 
acres  of  freight  ground  in  Boston,  besides  ten  acres  or 
more  belonging  to  private  parties,  below  the  bridges  and 
on  deep  water,  with  which  it  was  connected.  The  Old 
Colony,  which  “fifteen  years  ago  seemed  to  have  neither 
beginning,  middle,  or  end,”  had  since  extended  itself 
three  fold,  secured  twenty  acres  of  land,  expended  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  and  other  improvements 
at  the  Boston  end  of  its  line ;  paid  more  dividends  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1866  than  any  other 
road  running  out  of  Boston, — all  in  great  measure,  says 
the  report,  through  the  constant  “foresight  and  vigor” 
of  the  master  at  the  helm.  Contrast  all  this  with  what 
the  Boston  and  Maine  had  been  doing : — 

With  its  147  miles  of  road,  and  only  six  acres  of  land  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  end  of  the  line,  on  which  are  crowded  machine  shop,  engine 
house,  wood-shed,  car-house,  repair-shop,  freight  houses,  passen¬ 
ger  station,  ete.;  and  after  an  existence  of  twenty  years  since  it 
entered  Boston  on  its  own  tracks,  is  found  today  without  a  single 
berth  at  which  to  lay  and  discharge  a  vessel  by  authority  of  law, — 
what  has  the  Boston  and  Maine  done  at  this  vital  point  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  business,  and  to  maintain  its  true  position 
with  the  living  competitors  on  every  side?  If  a  single  fourpence- 
half-penny  has  been  expended  for  such  purposes  we  would  be  glad 
to  know  when  it  was  done  and  where  it  was  laid  out. 

But  [continued  the  committee  of  1866],  has  there  ever  been  any 
specific  suggestion  made  or  plan  executed  by  which  the  exigency 
can  be  met?  Most  assurediy  there  has  been.  More  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  engineer  who  planned  and  built  the  extension  into 
Boston  [James  Hayward],  and  who  was,  at  the  time  referred  to, 
president  of  the  road,  testified  before  a  committee  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature,  that  the  freight  accommodations  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  were  at  that  early  day  inadequate  to  the  business  of 
the  road;  that  to  make  the  road  what  it  was  intended  to  be — a 
first  class  railroad  connecting  with  navigation  on  deep  water — from 
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twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  wharves  and  land  at  the  nearest  available 
location  about  a  mile  from  the  present  station  in  Boston  were 
needed.  Liberty  was  obtained  to  make  the  improvements.  Leave 
to  connect  the  same  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  by  a 
branch  railroad  was  also  given.  Improvements  larger  in  amount 
than  is  named  above  were  soon  made,  and  seven  years  ago  tbe  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  Railroad  was  respectfully  notified  that  the  wharves 
were  ready  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  authorized  and  cre¬ 
ated.  They  answered,  they  “thought  the  subject  was  worth  con¬ 
sidering.” 

After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  during  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  gentleman  whose  official  duty  obliged  him  carefully  to  examine 
tbe  capabilities  and  the  performances  of  this  road,  “they  lost  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  lack  of  these  facili¬ 
ties” — the  improvements  having  been  nearly  doubled — twenty-five 
acres  of  the  best  arranged  wharves  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  can 
be  built  in  Boston  harbor  lor  tbe  accommodation  of  the  business  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  .  .  .  the  attention  of  the  directors 
,  was  recently  recalled  to  the  subject  by  a  specific  proposition  by 
which  the  Boston  and  Maine,  at  tbe  trilling  outlay  of  9*25,000  on 
their  part,  might  be  connected  with  all  these  wharves;  and  they 
answered,  “they  considered  tbe  subject  worth  thinking  about.” 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism  that  the  above 
facts  are  recited.  When  the  whole  Boston  and  Maine 
situation  of  today  is  summed  up,  the  lack  of  foresight 
of  the  management  sixty  years  ago  will  perhaps  play  no 
insignificant  part.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  Portland, 
Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  was  under  a  joint  lease  to  the 
Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  companies  at  six  per  cent, 
yearly  rental.  If  a  breach  of  contract  should  be  made 
by  the  lessor,  it  should  pay  to  each  of  the  other  roads, 
lessees,  the  sum  of  §100,000,  or  in  all  §200,000.  During 
and  after  the  Civil  War  the  stockholders  of  the  Portland, 
Saco  and  Portsmouth  were  very  much  dissatisfied  that 
their  dividends  were  paid  in  depreciated  currency  instead 
of  gold,  and  so  in  January,  1870,  the  company  decided  to 
break  the  contract  and  pay  the  stipulated  penalty.  And 
then  began  a  contest  which  gave  rise  to  much  private  and 
public  feeling.  It  became  evident  that  the  control  of  the 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  was  essential  to  any  rail¬ 
road  which  expected  to  receive  business  from  northeastern 
Maine  and  the  British  Provinces. 
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The  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  now  put  itself  into 
the  market  to  excite  competition  among  the  three  roads, 
the  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  East¬ 
ern,  Six,  eight,  and  finally  ten  per  cent,  was  offered.  At 
length  the  Eastern  Railroad  also  offered  ten  per  cent.,  and 
the  new  contract  in  perpetuity  was  awarded  to  it,  largely 
because  the  people  then  in  control  of  the  Portland,  Saco 
and  Portsmouth  road  happened  to  be  more  interested  pe¬ 
cuniarily  in  the  Eastern  than  in  its  competitor,  the  Boston 
and  Maine.  As  soon  as  the  Eastern  became  the  sole 
lessor  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  it  refused 
to  take  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  trains  at  South  Berwick 
Junction,  as  always  had  been  done  in  the  past,  and  haul 
it  to  Portland  as  part  of  its  ovvii  train.  The  conductors 
of  the  Eastern  trains  were  instructed ;  “On  your  arrival 
at  South  Berwick  Junction  you  will  connect  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  cars,  but  if  latter  are  notin  sight  or  whistle 
heard,  you  will  proceed  immediately  to  Portland  without 
waiting.”  Heretofore  the  rule  had  been  to  wait  one  hour 
if  the  train  were  delayed.  Very  naturally,  on  occasions, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  train  was  late,  and  then  the  passen¬ 
gers  would  be  dumped  out  at  South  Berwick,  a  most  un¬ 
interesting  spot  in  which  to  waste  time. 

This  condition  of  affairs  precipitated  a  most  serious 
situation  for  the  Boston  and  Maine,  or,  as  its  management 
expressed  it  in  the  annual  report : — 

The  termination  of  this  contract  [the  Portland,  Saco  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  lease]  left  us  with  a  road  74  miles  in  length,  terminating  in 
the  woods  in  the  town  of  South  Berwick.  Unable  to  make  any 
arrangement,  whether  for  the  joint  use  with  the  Eastern  Railroad 
of  the  road  from  that  point  to  Portland;  or  for  the  separate  use  of 
the  same,  by  lease,  contract,  or  otherwise,  application  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  authority  to  extend  this 
road  from  South  Berwick  to  Portland. 

The  act  authorizing  this  extension,  41  miles  in  length, 
was  approved  February  17, 1871.  Work  was  begun  on 
it  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  the  road  opened 
to  travel  on  March  17,  1873.  A  young  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  press  on  the 
first  train  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  run  through  to 
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Portland  on  its  own  line.  He  went  in  company  with  Mr. 
James  T.  Furber,  who  at  that  time  had  just  become  the 
operating  head  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Mr.  Furber 
had  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  personality,  and  later  as  general 
manager  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  through  its  first  stages 
of  expansion,  did  so  much  to  lift  it  on  to  a  broader 
plane.  No  notice  had  been  given  that  the  operation  of  the 
new  extension  was  to  begin  that  day.  When  South  Berwick 
Junction  was  reached  the  Eastern  train  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived,  and  no  intimation  had  been  received  by  the  Eastern 
people  that  they  were  not  to  connect  as  usual  with  the 
Boston  and  Maine  train.  The  then  young  newspaper  man 
says  he  well  remembers  Mr.  Furber’s  triumphant  laugh  as 
he  gave  orders  for  the  train  to  keep  on  and  leave  the 
Eastern  to  itself  then  and  forever  after.  He  then  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Furber  to  the  locomotive  and  rode  there  with 
him  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Portland.  The  extension  was 
built  at  the  cost  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is 
said  the  expense  was  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  above  what 
it  would  have  been  had  good  judgment  been  used.  Land 
damages,  the  road-bed  and  the  masonry  were  unduly  ex¬ 
pensive  from  the  extreme  haste  which  characterized  the 
precipitate  undertaking.  The  new  entrance  into  the  city 
of  Portland  also  entailed  a  vast  expenditure,  a  high  bluff 
of  clay  and  rock  having  to  be  penetrated  and  streets 
bridged.  For  terminal  purposes  the  old  Walker  House 
on  Commercial  street  was  purchased  and  remodelled  into 
a  passenger  station  and  used  as  such  until  the  present 
Union  station  was  built  in  1889. 

Mr.  William  Merritt  resigned  as  superintendent  in 
February,  1873,  he  having  met  the  year  before  with  a 
severe  fall,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
The  directors  elected  Mr.  James  Furber,  the  station  agent 
at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  to  take  his  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  Mr.  Merritt’s  son,  William,  Jr.,  assistant 
superintendent.  In  1869,  the  capital  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  was  increased  from  14,155,000  to  §4,550,000,  en¬ 
titling  each  holder  of  ten  shares  to  one  new  one  at  par  ; 
in  1871  the  capital  stock  was  again  increased  to  §5,000,000, 
and  the  next  year  to  §7,000,000.  No  sooner  had  the 
“extension”  been  opened  to  Portland  than  the  company 
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found  themselves  once  more  “pocketed,”  so  to  speak,  by 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  for  that  corporation,  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  15,274  shares  of  stock  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  at  a  cost  of  $1,220,538,  far  above  the  market 
value,  obtained  the  control  of  the  latter  road.  At  this 
time  the  Boston  and  Maine  could  not  sell  a  ticket  below 
Portland,  nor  would  the  Maine  Central  haul  any  of  their 
passenger  cars.  Between  Boston  and  Portland  a  compe¬ 
tition  more  furious  than  ever  was  maintained  between  the 
two  rival  railroads ;  in  fact,  the  war  of  rates  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  cost  the  Eastern  road  alone  $10,000  to 
$12,000  per  month.i  Finally,  in  November,  1874,  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Eastern  and 
Boston  and  Maine  which  in  a  measure  stopped  the  ruin¬ 
ous  competition,  but  the  relations  between  the  two  roads 
were  never  very  friendly. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  also  found  an  outlet  at  Portland 
by  connecting  with  the  tracks  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way.  This  was  accomplished  in  September,  1874,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  change  of  gauge  for  the  whole  distance 
between  Detroit  and  Portland  was  fully  consummated, 
so  that  both  passenger  and  freight  cars  were  enabled  to  run 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  This  connection  secured 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  much  better  facilities  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  from  points  on 
their  road  to  points  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  beyond. 
The  construction  in  Maine  of  the  Lewiston  and  Auburn 
Railroad,  five  miles  long,  connecting  with  the  Grand 
Trunk,  opened  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  the  cities  of 
Lewiston  and  Auburn,  and  beginning  in  September,  1874, 
their  passenger  cars  ran  through  between  Boston  and 
Lewiston  without  change.  Another  valuable  acquisition 
made  by  the  company  was  the  purchase  of  Smith’s  wharf 
on  Commercial  street,  Portland,  “by  means  of  which  we 
were  enabled  to  place  our  cars  within  the  yards  of  the 
largest  lumber  dealers  in  Portland,  and  within  the  means 
of  close  connection  with  steamers  for  Halifax,  St.  John, 
Bangor,  Mt.  Desert,  etc.* 

‘The  41st  Annual  Report,  Eastern  R.  R.  Co. 

^Annual  Report,  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  1874. 
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The  Lowell  and  Andover  Railroad,  now  known  as  the 
Lowell  branch,  from  Lowell  Junction,  on  the  main  road 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  to  Lowell,  a  distance  of  eight 
and  one-half  miles,  was  placed  under  construction  during 
1874,  and  opened  for  business  on  December  1,  1876.  Be¬ 
fore  its  completion  it  had  been  leased  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  as  it  opened  a  new  route  between  Boston  and 
Lowell,  it  immediately  brought  that  company  into  collision 
with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad.  The  want  of  deep¬ 
water  terminals  in  Boston,  previously  mentioned,  had  been 
partially  met  by  the  construction  of  a  wharf  1,200  feet 
long  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Mystic  river  in  Somer¬ 
ville,  authority  having  been  previously  obtained  from  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1873. 

In  1876  came  the  notable  “race”  between  the  Eastern 
and  Boston  and  Maine,  the  following  interesting  account 
of  which  is  derived  from  an  article  by  Winfield  S.  Nevins, 
at  that  time  Salem  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
and  published  in  the  Salem  Evening  News,  February  9, 
1917:— 

At  that  time  the  Maine  Central  Boston  trains  ran  out  over  the 
water  at  Portland  to  Cape  Elizabeth  and  then  back  into  the  Port¬ 
land  station  over  the  Eastern  or  P.  S.  and  P.  tracks.  The  Boston 
passengers  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  were  transferred  at  the 
transfer  station  not  far  from  where  the  present  Union  station  is 
located,  the  station  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  being  on  Commercial 
street  directly  opposite  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  union  station 
of  those  days.  When  this  race  began  on  Monday,  the  first  train  of 
the  week  from  Portland,  old  “64,”  now  “40,”  came  from  Bangor 
in  charge  of  conductor  “6us”  Lincoln,  a  veteran  of  the  Maine 
Central.  [From  1873  to  1877  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  train 
crews  alternated  in  running  through  from  Boston  to  Bangor — 245 
miles.]  The  Eastern  won  by  eleven  minutes,  having  more  cars  and 
less  mileage.  ...  It  was  114  miles  to  Boston  over  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  100  over  the  Eastern.  On  Tuesday  the  Eastern  won  out 
by  a  few  minutes.  Everybody  waited  for  Wednesday,  when  that 
old  veteran,  “Dan”  Sanborn,  should  bring  the  train  from  Bangor 
to  Boston. 

Over  the  Maine  Central  trains  had  to  make  regular  time,  but 
when  they  reached  the  tracks  of  the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine 
all  semblance  of  “Time”  was  banished.  “Dan”  Sanborn  had  for 
engineer  one  of  the  best  men  who  pulled  a  throttle  in  this  or  any 
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other  country  at  that  time — “Bill”  Johnson.  As  quickly  as  John¬ 
son’s  locomotive  could  be  coupled  on  to  the  train  ...  be  struck 
for  Boston.  Sanborn  and  Johnson  constituted  about  the  best 
“team”  that  ever  attempted  to  handle  a  train.  I  well  remember 
when  they  came  out  of  Salem  tunnel  and  into  the  station  with  old 
“64”  that  afternoon  ...  it  was  some  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of 
scheduled  time.  The  old  locomotive  fairly  roared  and  raged  as  it 
came  tearing  across  Norman  street.  It  pulled  down,  the  mail  was 
dumped  oS  and  taken  on;  no  baggage  was  taken  and  no  wait  was 
made  for  passengers.  Sanborn  swung  bis  arm  to  go  ahead,  grabbed 
the  writer  of  this  article  and  pushed  him  up  the  step,  and  away 
we  went  for  Boston.  In  Lynn  the  same  thing  was  done — leave  and 
take  mail,  while  passengers  looked  on  with  wonder  and  perhaps 
anger,  to  be  left  on  the  platform.  Then  off  for  Boston.  “Mile  a 
minute  time”  was  rare  on  New  England  railways  then,  but  we 
made  it.  Sanborn  and  the  writer  stood  looking  out  of  the  rear  door 
of  the  rear  car  watching  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  as  the  train 
made  that  curve  just  this  side  of  Somerville  station.  Today,  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  will  throw  a  man  down  if  he  is  not  pre¬ 
pared.  We  were  prepared  that  afternoon,  but  we  lurched  over 
almost  in  a  heap,  and  both  thought  the  car  had  gone  off  the  rails. 
It  had  not,  and  on  we  rushed  across  everything  on  into  Boston. 
“Deadhead”  stops  had  to  be  made  at  the  Boston  and  Maine  cross¬ 
ing  in  Somerville  and  at  the  Fitchburg  crossiug  in  Charlestown. 
We  made  the  first  one  fully,  but  the  wheels  did  not  cease  entirely 
to  roll  before  we  went  over  the  Fitchburg,  arriving  at  5.04  P.  M. 

The  writer  jumped  off  the  train  and  ran  for  the  Boston  and 
Maine  station  in  Haymarket  Square,  which  he  reached  before  their 
train  arrived  at  5.08^,  just  in  time  to  inform  my  old  friend,  “Jim” 
Furber,  superintendent  of  the  road,  that  I  had  come  in  on  the 
“64,”  and  to  greet  my  friends  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  on  the 
train. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  was  much  chagrined  over  this  defeat.  I 
wrote  an  account  of  it  for  the  Boston  Herald,  with  which  I  was 
then  connected,  and  for  the  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier.  The  Boston 
and  Maine  officials  sought  to  break  its  force  by  denying  that  there 
was  any  “race,”  but  they  were  met  with  indisputable  facts.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  statements  of  the  Herald,  because  all 
Boston  knew  them  to  be  true.  There  was  no  real  effort  on  the  part 
of  either  road  after  Wednesday  to  do  any  serious  “racing.”  The 
Eastern  won  the  “race.”  Now  the  Eastern  lies  down  with  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  like  the  lamb  that  laid  down  with  the  lion. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  running  time  of  the  Eastern  train 
that  day,  under  those  conditions,  was  three  hours  and  twenty-six 
minutes,  the  train  consisting  of  seven  cars,  one  Pullman  only,  if 
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any.  The  Boston  and  Maine  had  five  cars  and  made  sixteen  stops, 
and  its  running  time  was  three  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes. 
Today  [1917]  the  Easteru  division  train  makes  the  run  in  three 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  with  ten  or  twelve  cars  of  much  heavier 
build.  The  “express”  to  Portland  left  Boston  at  8.45  A.  M.  and 
reached  there  at  1  P.  M..  or  in  four  and  a  quarter  hours.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  race  the  run  from  Lynn  to  Boston  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes  was  chronicled  as  something  phenomenal. 

The  locomotives  used  were  the  “Atlantic”  on  the 
Eastern  ti*ain  and  the  “North  Star”  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road.  A  former  official  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
in  service  at  the  time  of  the  above  occurrence  has  in¬ 
formed  the  writer  that  there  really  was  no  race  at  all. 
The  whole  thing,  in  his  opinion,  was  gotten  up  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes  by  George  Bachelder,  then  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  A  special  telegraph  message 
was  even  sent  to  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  train  not  to  depart  from  their  running  time 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Since  the  foregoing 
was  written,  it  has  also  been  learned  that  another  and 
apparently  more  realistic  race  took  place  between  the 
Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  roads  in  1857  or  1858, 
when  it  was  actually  a  question  of  the  United  States  mail 
contract.  As  every  one  who  took  part  in  this  first  trial 
of  speed  is  dead,  very  little  can  be  found  out  concerning 
it  except  that  the  Eastern  train  won  and  the  two  locomo¬ 
tives  used  were  the  “City  of  Lynn”  on  the  latter  road 
and  the  “Massachusetts”  on  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The 
mere  fact  of  there  having  been  two  races  has  greatly 
confused  the  matter,  and  it  has  been  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  that  any  information  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1872,  a  branch  known  as  the 
West  Amesbury  Branch  Railroad  had  been  built  from  the 
main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  Newton  Junction 
to  Merrimack,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  four  and  one-half 
miles.  It  was  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  on  January 
9,  1873.  At  one  time  it  was  contemplated  to  extend  this 
line  to  Amesbury  and  thus  compete  with  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  but  the  lease  of  the  latter  corporation  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine  put  an  end  to  the  scheme.  Of  late 
years  service  on  this  and  on  many  other  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  branches  has  been  practically  abandoned,  due 
partly  to  the  competition  of  the  electric  street  railways, 
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but  also  in  large  measure  to  the  absolutely  demoralized 
condition  of  the  whole  Boston  and  Maine  system.  Trains, 
passenger  and  freight,  were  taken  off  when  this  country 
entered  the  European  struggle,  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  they  would  be  replaced  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  This  has  not  been  done,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  hos¬ 
tility  against  the  road  has  been  aroused  in  many  localities 
through  which  it  passes  and  which  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  overcome. 

Not  many  of  the  present  generation  realize  that  the 
splendid  system  of  time  under  which  the  milroads  of  the 
United  States  are  now  operated  was  not  always  the  same. 
But  such  is  the  fact,  and  not  until  1883,  when  the  first 
time  convention  was  called,  was  there  any  relief  in  sight 
for  the  time  tangle.  The  duty  of  this  time  convention 
was  to  work  out  a  system  of  time  that  would  do  away 
with  the  crude  and  confusing  system  then  in  effect.  The 
convention  met  and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of 
what  is  now  known  as  standard  time.  Besides  clearing 
up  the  time  situation,  the  convention  formed  a  permanent 
organization  which  is  called  the  American  Railway  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  this  organization  which  has  given  us  stand¬ 
ard  rules  and  has  done  much  to  bring  about  safe  practice 
in  train  operation.  Before  standard  time  was  adopted 
there  were  more  than  fifty  standards  of  time  in  use  by  the 
railroads  for  train  operation  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  chaos  that  existed,  where  a  matter  of  connections 
was  concerned,  can  well  be  imagined.  A  traveller  who 
had  to  journey  over  three  or  four  railroads  was  unable  to 
count  on  connections  with  any  certainty.  Even  on  the 
same  road  it  was  unusual  to  have  the  same  kind  of  time 
on  any  two  districts.  Passengers  were  subjected  to  fur¬ 
ther  inconvenience  and  confusion  by  frequent  time  changes, 
especially  by  the  smaller  roads,  and  to  make  matters  still 
worse,  few  conductors  could  tell  the  kind  of  time  in  use 
on  connecting  lines.  Under  the  present  system  there  are 
four  different  times  used  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  uses  Atlantic 
time  on  its  lines  east  of  Vanceboro,  Maine.  All  the 
standards  of  time  are  an  even  hour  apart,  with  an  elastic 
boundary  line  between  the  hour  sections,  the  exact  point 
at  which  a  road  shall  change  time  being  specified.  The 
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four  principal  times  are  based  upon  the  75th,  90th,  105th 
and  i20th  meridians,  and  for  purposes  of  designation  they 
are  called  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain  and  Pacific  time 
respectively. 

Prior  to  1883,  some  lines  were  so  situated  that  it  re¬ 
quired  six  or  seven  kinds  of  time  for  trains  to  get  over 
the  road  on,  and  so  complex  had  the  situation  become 
that  very  few  operating  officials  could  state  the  time  that 
was  used  upon  any  road  except  their  own,  and,  in  some 
cases,  its  immediate  connections.  As  had  been  previously 
arranged,  the  change  to  standard  time  was  made  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  November,  1883.  When  the  hour  of  noon  arrived 
the  bells  of  St  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York,  tolled  the  hour 
of  local  time,  and  just  four  minutes  afterward  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  time-ball  fell  and  Trinity’s  chimes  rang  out 
the  new  standard  hour,  in  accordance  with  an  electric  sig¬ 
nal  from  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  City. 
This  splendid  arrangement  of  time  was  planned  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  American  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  marked  a  new  era  in  railroad  operation.  In  the 
old  days  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  the  regulating  clock  in 
the  Boston  station  was  the  standard  time  for  all  parts  of 
that  road,  and  the  rule  regarding  regulation  of  watches, 
etc.,  taken  from  time-table  No.  96,  to  take  effect  May  2, 
1870,  was  as  follows  :  ‘‘Conductors  and  engineers  must 
daily  set  their  watches  by  the  regulating  clock  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  station,  which  is  the  standard  of  time  for  the  clocks 
at  the  stations  and  the  watches  of  all  men  employed  on 
the  road.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  oldest  freight  con¬ 
ductor  to  see  that  all  the  clocks  of  the  way  stations  east 
of  Reading  conform  to  the  standard.  The  Reading  pas¬ 
senger  train  conductor  will  regulate  the  clocks  from  Read¬ 
ing  to  Boston,  and  the  Medford  conductor  the  clocks  of 
the  Medford  branch.”  The  old  Eastern  Railroad,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  requesting  their  conductors  and  en¬ 
gineers  to  “compare  time  daily”  ordered  that  all  clocks  and 
all  the  watches  of  tlio  en\ployees  must  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  “Willard’s  time.”  Willard  was  for  many 
years  a  well-known  watchmaker,  and  his  father  invented 
the  celebrated  clock  bearing  his  name. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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BY  THOMAS  AMORY  LEE. 


The  Tracys  of  Newburyport  were  a  leading  family  of 
that  thriving  seaport  town  daring  the  last  fifty  years  of 
the  province,  and  perhaps  there  was  none  more  prominent. 
This  family  so  far  as  known,  is  not  in  any  way  related 
to  the  Tracy  family  descended  from  Lieut.  Thomas  Tracy 
of  Connecticut,  but  from  Captain  Patrick  Tracy  and 
Captain  Nicholas  Tracy,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  from 
Ireland  between  1720  and  1740.  These  two  men  were 
certainly  closely  related  and  were  perhaps  brothers, 
though  it  seems  more  probable  that  Captain  Patrick  was 
an  uncle,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  ages.  In  the 
male  line  the  family  is  extinct ;  but  it  has  been  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  Eustis,  Cabot,  Jackson,  Lee,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Higginson,  Paine,  Storrow,  Morse,  Putnam,  and  other 
leading  families  of  Boston  to-day. 

1,  Captain  Patrick  Tracy,  Esq.,  was  born  about 
1711,  probably  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  died  in 
Newburyport,  Feb.  28,  1789,  aged  78  years.  He  was 
married,  first,  Jan.  25,  1742-3,  by  Rev.  John  Lowell  of 
Newbury,  to  Hannah  Carter  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  who 
died  March  27,  1746,  aged  28  years.  He  married, 
second,  July  25,  1749,  Hannah  Gookin,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  and  Dorothy  (Cot¬ 
ton)  Gookin,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  who  died  Aug. 
20,  1756,  aged  33  years.  She  was  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Major  General  Daniel  Gookin  and  of 
the  famous  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  a  second  cousin  of 
Dorothy  Quincy.  He  married,  third,  Mar.  25,  1773,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Tristram  Little,  widow  of  Captain  Michael 
Dalton,  Esq.,  and  mother  of  United  States  Senator  Tris¬ 
tram  Dalton.  She  died  Dec.  10,  1791,  aged  78  years. 
Ca{>tain  Tracy  came  to  New  England  as  a  young  lad,  his 
guardian,  according  to  family  tradition,  having  stolen  his 
estate.  He  made  frequent  voyages  to  the  West  Indies, 
became  a  competent,  skillful  navigator,  a  master  mariner 
and  shipowner,  an  importing  and  exporting  merchant  of 
high  standing  and  much  wealth.  He  was  vestryman  of 
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St.  Paul’s  Church,  Newburyport,  1743-1748,  subscribed 
to  the  fund  in  1743,  and  was  assigned  two  pews.  Nos. 
35  and  49.  He  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  Dec. 
31,  1772.  In  1764,  be  gave  books  and  money  to  Har¬ 
vard  College  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  fire.  On 
June  10,  1763,  he  signed  the  petition  to  set  off  Newbury¬ 
port  from  Newbury.  On  Jan.  29,  1774,  with  Nicholas 
and  Robert  Tracy,  he  petitioned  the  selectmen  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  instructions  for 
such  delegates  ;  he  was  later  appointed  a  member  of  that 
committee.  On  Sept.  23,  1774,  he  was  the  second  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  Captain  Nicholas 
Tracy,  the  last.  He  gave  of  his  time  and  means  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Revolution,  and  was  part  owner  of  many  pri¬ 
vateers.  “In  commercial  as  well  as  in  mercantile  affairs. 
Captain  Tracy  was  eminently  successful,  and  maintained 
to  the  close  of  a  long  life  the  character  of  an  honorable 
and  upright  man.”^  A  handsome  portrait  of  Captain 
Tracy,  by  an  unknown  artist,  perhaps  Mather  Brown, 
now  belongs  to  Captain  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  3d,  of 
Boston,  and  a  portrait  of  Captain  Tracy  by  Blackburn,  also 
one  of  Mrs.  Tracy,  by  Greenwood,  are  owned  by  Mi-s. 
Frederick  C.  Shattuck  of  Boston.  A  memoir  of  Captain 
Tracy  has  been  written  by  Russell  Leigh  Jackson. 

His  estate^  was  valued  at  £3,739.  Is.  9  l-2d.,  and  in¬ 
cluded  four  mansion  houses,  212  ounces  of  silver  plate, 
18  framed  pictures,  3  “family  pictures”,  i.  e.,  portraits, 
books,  etc.  The  will  was  very  carefully  drawn  by  Hon. 
Theophilus  Parsons,  who  was  named  executor.  Captain 
P.  T.  Jackson  now  has  his  mourning  rings.  Bequests 
were  made  of  mouiuing  rings  to  bis  wife,  son  Jonathan 
Jackson,  sons  Nathaniel  and  Jonathan  Tracy,  and  to 
each  of  their  wives,  and  one  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burt,  with 
the  picture  of  her  mother,  Madame  Kent,  now  hanging  in 
my  house,  all  his  wearing  apparel  to  his  two  sons,  and 
plate  to  daughter  Hannah  Jackson ;  one  bouse  to  his 

'“Ould  Newbury”,  by  John  J.  Currier,  pp.  545-569,  and  History  of 
Newburyport,  vol.  2,  pp.  216-221. 

*£ssex  County  Probate,  No.  27,071. 
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grandchildren,  Robert,  Henry,  Charles,  Hannah,  James, 
Sarah,  Patrick  Tracy,  Harriet  and  Mary  Jackson,  children 
of  daughter  Hannah ;  one  house  to  grandchildren  Henry 
Laughton,  Nathaniel,  Margaret,  Mary,  Henrietta  and 
John  Tracy,  all  children  of  son  John  Tracy  ;  one  house 
to  grandchildren  Hannah,  Patrick,  Jeremiah  Lee,  Mary 
and  Louisa  Tracy,  all  children  of  son  Nathaniel ;  and  to 
his  faithful  black  man  Apropos  16  a  year  and  the  right 
to  dwell  in  the  house  where  he  now  does. 

Children,  born  in  Newburyport,  by  his  first  wife : — 

Hannah,  b.  Oct.  20,  1743;  d.  July  2,  1744. 

Vincent,  b.  May  4,  1745;  d.  July  7,  1745. 

Children,  born  in  Newburyport,  by  his  second  wife  : — 

8.  Nathaniel,  b.  Aug.  11,  1751;  bur.  Sept.  21,  1706. 

4.  John,  b.  Apr.  10,  1753;  d.  Mar.  1,  1815. 

Hannah,  b.  Apr.  26,  1755;  d.  Apr.  28,  1707,  in  Boston;  m.  in 
Newburyport,  1772,  Col.  Jonathan  Jackson,  Esq.,  b.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  June  4,  1743,  d.  March,  1810,  in  Boston  (Harvard, 
1761),  s.  of  Edward  and  Dorothy  (Quincy)  Jackson  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  m.  (1),  Jan.  3,  1767,  at  Salem,  Sarah,  dan.  of  Rev. 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Woodbridge)  Barnard,  b.  Jan.  31, 1741-2, 
d.  June  22,  1770;  m.  (2),  Hanna  Gookin.  He  was  an  emi. 
nent  merchant  of  the  firm  of  Jackson,  Tracy  &  Tracy.  He 
was  a  representative  and  senator  to  the  General  Court, 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress,  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1781-1782, 
U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  a  commis¬ 
sioner  to  take  the  census,  1700,  inspector  of  internal  reve¬ 
nue,  1791;  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's,  1794,  1795,  supervisor 
of  the  revenue,  1706,  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
five  years.  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  and  President  of 
the  Boston  Bank,  180.3-1810.  He  was  a  most  accomplished 
gentleman,  a  leader  of  society,  and  a  man  of  the  most  un¬ 
blemished  honor.  He  was,  with  Hon.  Nathaniel  Tracy,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  His  portrait  was  painted  five  times  by  Copley, 
the  five  being  owned  by  his  descendants,  Justice  O.  W. 
Holmes  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  estate  of  Col.  Harry 
Lee  of  Boston,  Mrs.  James  Jackson  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Charles 
Upham  of  Salem,  and  Miss  Susan  Cabot  Jackson  of  Boston. 
Mrs.  James  Jackson  also  owns  the  Copley  of  Hannah  Tracy, 
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wife  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson.  Children  of  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  and  Hannah  (Tracy)  Jackson  were:  (1)  Robert,  b* 
Mar.  4,  1773,  d.  1800.  (2)  Capt.  Henry,  b.  Jan.  12,  1774,  d. 
1806,  m.  1799,  Hannah  Swett,  sister  of  Dr.  John  B.  Swett, 

A.  B.  (H.  C.),  1767.  John  B.  Swett  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Henry 
Jackson,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  M.  D.,  and  Robert  Tracy  Jackson, 

B.  S.,  Sc.  D.  (H.  C.)  of  Boston,  are  descendants.  (3) 

Hon.  Charles,  LL.  D.,  b.  May  31,  1775,  d.  Dec.  13, 
1885,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Mass,  and  leading  real  estate  lawyer  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  m.  (1)  Amelia  Lee,  dau.  of  Joseph  Lee,  m.  (2) 
Fanny,  dau.  of  John  Cabot.  Among  descendants  are 
Gen.  Charles  Jackson  Paine,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  Hon.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  A.B.  (H.  C.),  John  Torrey  Morse,  Jr.,  Litt.  D. 
A.  B.  (H.  C.),  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  LL.  D., 
A.  B.  (H.  C.),  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  (4) 
Hannah,  b.  July  2,  1776,  d.  May  10,  1815,  m.  Oct.  31,  1798, 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  s.  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
LL.  D.  Among  descendants  are  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Jr., 
founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Judge  John  Lowell,  LL.  D., 
and  Judge  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  LL.  D.  (5)  Dr.  James, 
LL.  D.,  b.  Oct.  2,  1777,  d.  1867,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  ra.  (1)  Oct.  3, 
1801,  Elizabeth  Cabot,  niece  of  U.  S.  Senator  George  Cabot. 
He  m.  (2),  1818,  her  sister,  Susan  Cabot.  He  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  physician  of  Boston  for  years.  Among  descendants  are. 
Dr.  Charles  Pickering  Putnam,  A.  B.  (H.  C.).  and  Dr.  James 
Jackson  Putnam,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  James  Jackson  Storrow, 
A.  B.  (H.  C  ).  of  Lee,  Higginson  A  Co.,  Charles  Cabot 
Jackson,  A.  B.  (H.  C.).  broker,  James  Jackson  Minot,  A.  B. 
(H.  C.)  (6)  Sarah,  b.  June  26,  1779,  m.  Capt.  John  S. 

Gardner,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant.  (7)  Patrick  Tracy,  b. 
Aug.  14,  1780,  d.  Sept.  12.  1847,  distinguished  merchant, 
and  one  of  the  two  founders  of  Lowell,  Mass.  He  m.  Lydia 
Cabot.  Am<iiig  descendants  are,  Gen.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (H.  C  ),  brilliant  cavalry  officer  of  the 
Civil  War;  Dr.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  A.  B.  (11  C),  one  of  the 
leading  medical  men  of  his  generation;  Prof.  Charles  Loring' 
Jackson,  A.  B.  (II  C  ),  the  chemist;  Patrick  Tracy  Jack- 
sou,  Jr.,  Capt.  Patrick  J.  T.  Jackson,  3d,  and  Patrick  T. 
Jackson,  4th,  all  graduates  <>f  Harvard  and  all  maiMfac- 
turers.  (8)  Harriet,  b.  Jan.  2,  1782,  d.  1849.  (9)  Mary.  b. 

Oct.  3,  1783,  d.  June  1.  1860,  m.  June  16,  1809,  Henry  Lee, 
Sr.,  s.  of  Joseph  Lee,  the  well  known  Boston  merchantand 
economist.  Among  descendants  are.  Col.  Harry  Lee,  Jr., 
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A.  B.  (H.  C.)>  of  Lee,  Higginson  A  Oo.;  Major  Henry 
Lee  Higginson,  LL.  D.,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  officer  of  the  CWil 
War,  head  of  Lee,  Higginson  A  Co.,  and  fonnder  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  .loseph  Lee,  A.  B.  (H.  0.), 
the  well  known  social  worker;  Henry  Lee  Morse,  A.  B. 
(H.  C.),  the  physician;  Matthew  Hale,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (H.  0.) 

2.  “Capt.  Nicholas  Tracy,  Gentleman,”  son  of 
Robert  Tracy  of  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  farmer,  was 
born  probably  about  1726,  and  died  in  Newburyport,  May 
23,  1787  ;  be  married  Merriam,  daughter  of  Col.  Moses 
Titcomb  of  Newburyport,  who  was  born  Feb.  20, 1732-3, 
and  died  Oct.  28,  1810.  Robert  Tracy  of  Killcarberry, 
Wexford,  Ireland,  farmer,  died  between  December,  1767, 
and  Feb.  22,  1768,  when  his  will^  was  probated.  He 
therein  leaves  one  shilling  each  to  sons  Matthew,  John, 
James,  and  to  daughters  Katherine  Devereux,  otherwise 
Tracy,  wife  of  Thomas  Devereux,  and  Mary  Tracy, 
otherwise  Nevil,  wife  of  John  Nevil ;  to  youngest  son, 
Martin  Tracy,  one-fourth  part  of  thirty-two  acres  in 
Killcarberry,  corn  housed ;  under  the  management  of 
Henry  Tracy  of  the  King  of  St.  John  in  said  county, 
and  Matthew  Tracy  of  Rotholm,  barony  of  Forth,  in  said 
county,  farmers,  they  to  be  executors.  Apparently  his 
wife  died  before  1767.  Her  name  is  unknown.  Captain 
Tracy  came  to  Newburyport  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was 
a  mariner.  In  due  course  he  became  a  master  mariner, 
and  made  profitable  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe.  He  presently  became  an  importing  merchant, 
and  owned  the  Upper  Long  Wharf,  with  its  warehouses, 
etc.  His  mansion  house  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
State  and  High  streets.  He  was  in  the  Alarm  List  of 
the  foot  company  in  Newbury,  of  which  Joseph  Coffin 
was  captain,  July  13,  1757.  In  1774  he  signed  a  petition 
to  the  selectmen  to  send  delegates  to  the  old  Continental 
Congress  of  September,  1774.  On  June  15,  1774,  he 
was  on  the  committee  to  correspond  with  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  Boston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety.  , 

'Mr.  William  Tracy  Eustis  procured  a  copy  of  this  will.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  his  son,  J.  Tracy  Eustis,  Esq.,  for  permission  to 
use  this  copy. 
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His  will,*  dated  Jan.  17,  1787,  was  proved  June  13, 
1787.  He  bequeathed  to  his  wife  Merriam  one-third  of 
the  dwelling  house  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  head  of 
Fifth  street  for  life,  and  two-thirds  for  widowhood,  also 
one-third  of  all  other  real  estate  to  son  Robert,  the  house 
on  the  northwest  side  of  Queen  street  for  life  ;  and  all 
the  residue  of  real  estate  and  pei-sonal  estate  in  remainder 
and  reversion  to  son  Nicholas,  but  if  he  die  under  21, 
then  to  my  brothers  Matthew  Tracy  and  John  Tracy  and 
my  sister  Catherine  Devereux,  all  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland.  (This  will  proves  Captain  Nicholas  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Robert.)  His  wife.  Captain  Joseph  Noyes,  mar¬ 
iner,  and  Samuel  Tufts,  merchant,  are  named  as  executors. 
The  seal  has  an  impression,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether 
it  is  of  the  Tracy  coat-of-arms  which  Captain  Patrick 
Tracy  used.  His  estate  was  valued  at  over  £9,700,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mansion  house,  store,  two  dwelling  houses, 
and  eighteen  and  one-half  rights  in  Queen  Wharf,  a 
silver  watch,  plate  and  glass,  a  wall  pew  in  Rev.  Mr. 
Cary’s  meeting  house,  money  in  hand  £1,852,  19.  5  3-4, 
37  notes  against  John  Tracy,  Nathaniel  Tracy,  James 
Tracy,  Nicholas  Pike,  etc. 

His  widow  Miriam  was  appointed  guardian®  of  their 
son,  Nicholas  Tracy,  a  minor  over  14  years,  on  Aug.  27, 
1787,  Joseph  Noyes,  mariner,  and  Andrew  Frothingham, 
merchant,  being  her  sureties.  Her  estate®  was  valued  at 
$5,578.21. 

Children,  all  bom  in  Newbury  port : — 

5.  Robert,  b.  Aug.  2,  1752;  d.  ».  p.,  Dec.  16,  1804. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  13,  1771;  d.  Dec.  20,  1772. 

6.  Nicholas,  b.  July  24,  1773;  d.  July  26,  1811. 

3.  Hon.  Nathaniel  Tracy,^  son  of  Captain  Patrick 
and  Hannah  (Gookin)  Tracy,  was  born  in  Newburyport, 
Aug.  11,  1751,  and  was  buried  there  Sept.  21,  1796.  He 

‘Essex  County  Probate,  No.  27,968. 

‘Essex  County  Probate,  No.  27,069. 

‘Essex  County  Probate,  No.  27,964. 

^See  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  vol.  25,  p.  193;  The  Paine 
family,  1914;  Jones’  “Under  Colonial  Kooftrees,”  pp.  77-80;  Hunt’s 
“Merchants  Magazine,”  vol.  2,  p.  517. 
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graduated  from  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  in  1760; 
from  Harvard,  A.  B.,  in  the  class  of  1769  ;  took  his  A.  M. 
there  in  due  course;  is  said  to  have  taken  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Yale,  and  then  travelled  abroad.  He  married, 
February  28,  1776,  “the  greatest  beauty  of  her  day,” 
Mary  Lee,  the  sister  of  his  classmate.  Captain  Joseph 
Lee,  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
patriot.  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  of  Marblehead.  Colonel  Lee 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Province  Committee  of 
Safety  and  Supplies,  with  Adams  and  Hancock,  chairman 
of  the  Essex  County  Congress,  1774,  a  delegate  to  the 
Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress,  and  elected  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress  by  the  town  of  Marblehead,  as 
its  delegate. 

At  once  upon  their  marriage.  Captain  Tracy  built  for 
his  son  a  beautiful  brick  mansion  on  State  street,  New- 
buryport,  and  there  Nathaniel  Tracy  and  his  bride  made 
their  home.  This  mansion  is  now  the  city  library  of 
Newburyport,  and  in  it  Stuart’s  portrait  of  Nathaniel 
Tracy  hangs,  having  been  presented  to  the  town  by  Tracy’s 
grandson.  General  William  Raymond  Lee,  of  Boston. 
Shortly  before  the  Revolution,  Tracy  went  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  brother.  Colonel  John  Tracy,  Harvard,  1771, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson,  Harvard, 
1761,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Boston  family  of  that 
name.  Their  firm  became  very  prominent,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Tracy  and  his  -partners  de¬ 
termined  to  support  vigorously  the  patriotic  cause. 

He  fitted  out  the  first  privateer  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Yankee  Hero^  and  this  vessel  gained  many  prizes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  eight  years  Tracy  was  the  principal  owner  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  merchant  vessels,  having  a  gross 
tonnage  of  15,660  tons.  These  vessels,  with  their  car¬ 
goes,  were  valued  at  $2,733,300.  Twenty-three  of  these 
were  letters  of  marque,  and  carried  298  carriage-guns  and 
1,618  men.  Of  this  large  fleet  but  thirteen  were  left  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  others  were  either  lost  or  cap¬ 
tured.  During  this  period  he  was  also  the  principal 
owner  of  twenty-four  cruising  ships,  with  a  gross  capacity 
of  6,330  tons,  carrying  340  guns, — 6,  9  and  12  pounders, 
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and  2,800  men.  Of  these  twenty-four  ships  but  one  re¬ 
mained  in  1783.  The  services  which  these  vessels  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  government  in  bringing  in  stores  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  supplies  intended  for  the  British  army  were 
inestimable.  During  the  war  Tracy’s  cruisers  and  pri¬ 
vateers  captured  120  vessels,  aggregating  23,360  tons, 
with  2,225  men.  These  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  were 
sold  for  the  large  sum  of  $3,950,000  in  specie.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  service  Tracy  rendered  to  the  country ;  for, 
during  these  trying  times,  he  loaned  the  government  more 
than  $167,000,  besides  providing  much  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  clothing  and  other  necessities. 

At  this  time  Tracy  might  well  say  that  he  could  travel 
from  Newburyport  to  Philadelphia  and  sleep  in  his  own 
house  every  night.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  a  week’s  journey 
at  that  time,  we  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  extent  of 
his  possessions.  He  owned  the  Vassall  house  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  now  owned  by  the  Longfellow  family ;  he  had  a 
farm  in  Medford,  said  to  have  been  “Ten  Hills  Farm” ; 
he  had  large  properties  in  Connecticut ;  and,  with  his 
superb  mansion  in  Newburyport,  the  Spencer-Pierce  farm 
in  Newbury,  with  the  stone  house,  and  other  lands  and 
houses  in  different  places,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  the 
most  luxurious  manner.  He  had  the  finest  horses  and 
coaches,  and  possessed  a  well-selected  library.  His  cellars 
were  stocked  “with  the  choicest  wines,  his  horses  and 
carriages  were  the  best  that  money  could  buy,  and  the 
appointments  at  the  table  were  rich  and  sumptuous.”  At 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  now  known  as  the  Longfellow 
House,  he  entertained  many  distinguished  guests,  and  in 
the  brick  house  on  State  street,  Newburyport,  he  was 
often  honored  by  visits  of  officers  prominent  in  public 
life.  In  1788,  Brissot  de  Warville  visited  Tracy  at  New- 
bur^’port,  and  a  description  of  Tracy  and  his  household  is 
found  on  pages  254  and  255  of  his  “Notes  of  Travel  in 
the  U.  S.” : 

We  dined  at  Newbnry  with  Mr.  Tracy,  who  formerly  enjoyed  a 
great  fortune,  and  has  since  been  reduced  by  the  failure  of  differ¬ 
ent  enterprises,  particularly  by  a  contract  to  furnish  masts  for  the 
marine  of  France.  The  miscarriage  of  this  undertaking  was  owing 
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to  his  having  employed  agents  in  procuring  the  first  cargo,  who 
deceived  him  and  sent  a  parcel  of  refuse  masts  that  were  fit  only 
for  firewood.  Though  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tracy  had  been 
deceived  was  sufUciently  proved,  yet,  for  the  clerks  of  the  marine 
at  Versailles,  whose  interest  it  was  to  decry  the  American  timber, 
this  fact  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cause  it  to  be  ever  after 
rejected.  And  Mr.  Tracy’s  first  cargo  was  condemned  and  sold  at 
Havre  for  250  1.  He  lives  retired ;  and,  with  the  consolation  of  his 
respectable  wife,  supports  his  misfortunes  with  dignity  and  firm¬ 
ness. 

In  1784,  Tracy  went  to  Europe  on  his  ship  “(7eru«,” 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  his 
business  affairs.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  named 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain  with  Mr.  Adams 
and  Dr.  Franklin,  with  Jefferson’s  two  daughters,  was 
Tracy’s  guest  upon  this  voyage,  they  being  intimate 
friends.  Tracy  went  on  to  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  his  accounte  with  Guar- 
doqui,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  He  remained  in 
Europe  several  months,  but  at  length  was  compelled  to 
return  home,  broken-hearted  and  discouraged.  Two  years 
later  he  found  himself  hopelessly  involved  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  with  the  close  of  the  war  his  wealth  van¬ 
ished  like  smoke.  His  vessels  were  captured,  his  varied 
enterprises  met  with  disaster  instead  of  success,  and  in 
1786  he  found  himself  bankrupt,  owing  large  sums  which 
he  could  not  pay.  His  splendid  estates  were  sold  for  a 
small  portion  of  their  value,  and  he  retired  from  active 
business  pursuits.  With  his  wife  and  children,  he  lived 
in  comparative  quiet  and  seclusion  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  old  stone  mansion  on  the  Spencer-Pierce 
farm  in  Newbury,  which  was  secured  to  his  family  by  his 
father.  Captain  Tracy.  He  was  so  loved  and  respected 
by  his  fellow-townsmen,  many  of  whom  were  his  credit¬ 
ors,  that  he  was  not  pressed  by  claims  for  money  due. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  at  that  time  a  student  at 
law  in  the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons  in  Newburyport, 
gives  a  good  description  of  Tracy  and  his  family  in  his 
diary  for  the  years  1788-89.  While  at  his  home  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Tracy  gave  a  celebrated  frog  dinner  to  officers  of 
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the  French  fleet,  which  was  then  in  Bostor  harbor.  This 
dinner  is  described  by  Andrews  in  his  “Letters,”  and  is 
worth  reading. 

Tracy  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Dummer  Academy, 
was  a  selectman  of  his  town,  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  in  1780,  1781  and  1782,  a  State  Senator  in  1783, 
a  delegate  to  the  United  States  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  also  made  at  least  one  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  in  its  early  days.  In  1773,  he  was  given  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  A.  M,  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now 
Princeton  University.  His  portrait  was  painted  three 
times,  once  by  Stuart,®  once  by  Trumbull,  now  owned  by 
his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Amory  Lee  Ernst, 
the  daughter  of  General  Lee,  and  the  wife  of  Gen.  O.  H. 
Ernst,  of  Washington ;  and  once  by  Miss  Hills.  His 
miniature  and  that  of  his  wife  are  owned  by  Mrs.  Ernst 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lee  Ernst  Grinnell. 

Children,  born  in  Newburyport : — 

Hannah,  b.  Jan.  25,  1776;  d.  in  Boston,  Sept.  14,  1823;  m.  May 
21,  1801,  Lieut.  William  Raymond  Lee,  her  second  cousin, 
b.  Aug.  19,  1774,  d.  Sept.  7,  1861,  in  Boston,  s.  of  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Raymond  Lee,  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Tracy's  wife. 
Child,  b.  in  Salem  :  (1)  Gen.  William  Raymond  Lee, 
U.  S.  V.,  A.  M.,  colonel  of  the  Harvard  Regiment  during 
the  Civil  War,  given  an  honorary  degree  by  Harvard,  1851, 
and  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  was  b.  Aug.  15,  1807;  d.  in  Boston,  Dec.  26,  1891;  m.  in 
Boston,  Helen  Mara  Amory,  dau.  Thomas  Amory,  Esq.,  b. 
1810,  d.  1893.  Lieut.  A.  Tracy  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a  son. 

Martha  Lkk,  b.  July  6.  1777;  d.  Nov.  10,  1778. 

Patrick,  bp.  by  Rev.  Thomas  Cary,  Feb.  27,  1780;  living  1791; 
d.  unm.,  before  1819. 

Nathaniel,  bp.  June  27,  1781;  d.  before  1788. 

Lieut.  Jeremiah  Lee,  U.  S.  V.,  bapt.  Dec.  21, 1783 ;  d.  Jan.  16, 
1844,  unmarried.  An  able  and  skillful  artillery  officer  of 
the  War  of  1812. 

*Tbe  authenticity  of  this  has  not  been  fully  established.  It  has 
been  attributed  also  to  Copley  and  to  Mather  Brown. 
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Mart,  b.  in  the  Longfellow  House,  Cambridge,  Feb.  25,  1780; 
d.  in  Newburyport,  Dec.  23,  1809,  unmarried. 

Louisa  Lee,  b.  in  the  Longfellow  Bouse,  Apr.  25,  1787;  d.  May 
15,  1809,  in  Newburyport,  unmarried. 

Nathaniel,  b.  Nov.  2.5,  1788;  d.  before  1790. 

7.  Nathaniel,  b.  Mar.  18,  1790. 

Martha  Abby  Lee,  b.  Sept.  27,  1791;  d.  before  1819. 

Helen,  b.  Jan.  22,  1796;  d.  unmarried,  in  Newburyport,  Nov. 
10,  1865;  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  Oct.,  1857,  of  the 
Newburyport  Ladies'  Bethel  Society.  Included  in  ber  in¬ 
ventory^  were  the  family  silver,  jewelry,  books,  the  Jackson 
picture,  three  miniatures,  and  two  Copleys. 

4.  Col.  John  Tracy,  son  of  Captain  Patrick  and 
Hannah  (Gookin)  Tracy,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  April 
19,  1753,  and  died  there  Mar.  1,  1815.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  College  in  1771,  and  travelled  abroad. 
He  married.  May  2,  1775,  Margaret  Laughton,  perhaps  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Laughton,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
She  was  born  May  12,  1755,  and  died  November,  1806. 
He  and  his  brother  Nathaniel  were  contributors  to  and 
members  of  St.  John’s  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  organized 
in  1766.  He  was  a  very  prominent  merchant  of  New¬ 
buryport,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  and  brother-in- 
law,  as  Jackson,  Tracy  &  Tracy.  He  “was  generous 
and  liberal  in  the  expenditure  of  his  wealth,  and  enter¬ 
tained  many  other  distinguished  guests  in  his  hospitable 
home.”^®  Among  his  guests,  in  November,  1772,  were 
Marquis  de  Cbastellux,  Major  General  of  the  French 
army,  and  one  of  the  forty  Immortals  of  the  French 
Academy  ;  Baron  de  Taleyrand  (said  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  the  famous  Prince  Taleyrand)  ;  M.  de  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  grandson  of  the  famous  author  ;  Viscount  de 
Vaudreuil,  and  Marshal  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Lynch.  Chas- 
tellux’s  description^^  of  his  evening  there  with  Colonel 
and  Mi-s.  John  Tracy,  her  two  sisters,  and  the  beauty. 
Miss  Lee  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Tracy),  is  well 
known.  “The  house  is  very  handsome  and  well  finished, 
and  everything  breathes  that  air  of  magnificence,  accom¬ 
panied  with  simplicity,  which  is  only  to  be  found  amongst 
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merchants.”  At  this  time  John  Tracy  was  probably  a 
more  prominent  merchant  than  bis  brother,  the  latter 
having  suffered  reverses.  Colonel  John  Tracy  was  an 
enthusiastic  patriot,  and  served  in  General  Sullivan’s 
army  in  Rhode  Island  as  aide^e-camp  to  General  Stover. 
He  was  later  Adjutant  General  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia.  He  was  vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s,  Newbuiyport, 
1777-1780,  and  1784-1815.  From  1780  to  1784  he  was 
senior  warden.  In  1803  he  was  made  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  John’s  Lodge  of  Masons. 

Children,  all  born  in  Newburyport : — 

John,  b.  Mar.  4,  1776;  d.  Nov.  27,  1781. 

Hbnbt  Laughton,  b.  Sept.  1,  1777;  d.  May  26,  1797. 

Nathanibl,  b.  June  19,  1779;  lost  at  sea,  1800. 

Mabgabet,  b.  Mar.  22,  1781;  d.  June  25,  1842,  unm.  Her 

leaves  one-third  of  her  property  to  her  sister  Mary  Basset, 
one-tbird  to  sister  Catherine  C.  Titcomb,  and  one-third  to 
the  five  children  of  her  deceased  sister,  Elizabeth  Loring, 
of  Boston. 

Maby,  b.  Mar.  22,  1781;  m.  Capt.  Christopher  Bassett,  b.  May 
11,  1774,  d.  Mar.  13,  1848.  She  d.  Jan.  27,  1854. 

Hbnbibtta,  b.  Jnne  28,  1782;  d.  July  8,  1812;  m.  Jan.  18,  1807, 
Wiliam  Pierce  Johnson,  Jr.,  b.  May  13,  1785,  m.  (2),  Sarah 
Waite.  Children:  (1)  William  Pierce,  b.  Nov.  10,  1807;  (2) 
Margaret  Laughton,  b.  Jan.  20,  1809,  d.  July  8,  1879,  m. 
Apr.,  1829,  Rev.  Patrick  Henry  Greenleaf,  D.  D.,  b.  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  July  11,  1807,  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  21, 
1869,  s.  of  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  LL.  D.,  the  great  jurist, 
Royall  Professor  of  Law  of  Harvard.  He  graduated,  A.  B., 
1825,  at  Bowdoin,  being  a  classmate  of  Longfellow  and 
Hawthorne;  A.  M.,  1828;  A.  M.,  Trinity,  1327;  D.  D.,  1854, 
Indiana  University.  He  practiced  law,  1829-35,  and  was 
ordained,  1837.  Children:  (a)  Henry  Loring,  b.  Apr.  25, 
1830,  d.  July  23,  1860,  in  New  Orleans,  m.  Nov.  24,  1854, 
Harriet  Gregory  of  Montreal,  b.  Dec.  9,  1831,  d.  Apr.  16, 
1893,  three  children,  including  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Greenleaf; 
(b)  Henrietta  Tracy,  b.  Apr.  25,  1831,  pi.  Nov.  25,  1851, 
Rev.  Charles  Whitfield  Homer,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  b.  Jan. 
22,  1828,  five  children,  including  Mrs.  Edward  Fitzgerald  de 
Selding  of  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  William  De  Forrest  Curtis  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Melcber  of  N.  Y.,  the  husbands  of 
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all  three  being  lawyers;  (c)  James  Edward,  b.  Aug.  2,  1832, 
m.  Nov.  7,  1853,  Mary  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Hon.  Paul  and 
Harriet  (Whiting)  Willard,  b.  July  10,  1831,  child,  Robert 
Willard,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1877,  A.  M.  and  M.  D.,  1885,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Mary  Willard,  artist, 
and  Ellen  Willard;  (d)  Charlotte  Kingman,  b.  Dec.  10, 
1883,  d.  Oct.  7,  1834;  (e)  George  Herbert,  b.  Nov.  25,  1834, 
d.  Jan.  20,  1870,  m.  May  6,  1869,  Elizabeth  B.  Chew,  b.  June 
18,  1846,  no  children;  (f)  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Ravenscroft, 
U.  S.  A.,  M.  D.,  b.  Jan.  2,  1838,  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  m.  Sept. 
10,  1862,  Georgiana  Henry  Franck  de  la  Roche,  b.  Nov.  12, 
1830,  dau.  of  George  Henry  Frederick  Franck  and  Jane  Jacob 
(Belt)  de  la  Roche,  and  granddaughter  of  Baron  Frederick 
Franck,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  in  Civil  War,  and  later  deputy 
surgeon  general,  four  children,  of  whom  Patrick  Henry  or 
Henry  S.,  b.  1870,  M.  D.,  U.  of  P.,  1895 .  (g)  Charlotte,  b. 
May  1,  1830,  m.  June  6,  1865,  Henry  Martyn  Congdon,  b. 
May  10,  1834,  architect  of  N.  Y.,  five  children,  including 
Elizabeth  Tracy,  b.  and  d.  1868,  and  Ernest  Arnold,  b.  Aug. 
0,  1866,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Drexel  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  (3)  Edward  Augustus,  b.  Aug.  11,  1810. 

John,  b.  Jan.  2,  1786;  d.  in  Matanzas,  Aug.  28,  1822. 

Elizabeth  Fabbis,  b.  Dec.  14,  1791;  d.  in  Boston,  Aug.  15, 
1825;  m.  Feb.  28,  1818,  Henry  Loring  of  Boston,  b.  1792,  d. 
June  11, 1866,  s.  of  Capt.  Joseph  and  Anna  (True)  Loring. 
Capt.  Loring  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  Gridley’s  Brigade 
in  the  Revolution.  Henry  Loring  was  a  merchant,  partner 
in  Loring,  Fiske  &  Co.,  of  Pearl  St.  He  married,  second, 
1820,  Mary  Middleton  Lovell,  and  had  Janies  Lovell,  b. 
1831.  He  was  an  original  proprietor  of  Mt.  Auburn  Ceme¬ 
tery,  1835,  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  a  very  prominent  wholesale  hardware 
merchant.  He  was  a  typical  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
Children:  (1)  Henrietta  Tracy,  b.  Dec.  15,  1818;  d.  Oct.  16, 
1842,  m.  Lieut.  James  Henry  Carleton,  U.  S.  A.;  (2)  Ann, 
b.  Nov.  9,  1820,  living,  1806,  in  Newburyport;  (3)  Elizabeth 
Farris,  b.  May  28,  1822,  d.  Dec.  26,  1881;  (4)  Henry,  b.  May 
31,  1824,  d.  Nov.,  1862  (partner  of  his  father).  Adjutant 
19th  Indiana  Vols.;  (5)  Mary  Wyer,  b.  July  5,  1827,  m. 
Charles  Frederic  Crebore,  M.  D. 

Cathbbinr  De  Blois,  b.  Nov.  12,  1794;  d.  Mar.  13,  1875;  m. 
May,  1819,  George  Titcomb,  b.  Feb.  21,  1785,  d.  Dec.,  1863, 
son  of  Enoch  Titcomb.  He  was  a  noted  teacher  of  New¬ 
buryport  and  lived  at  19  Market  Street.  Children,  all  alive 
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in  1896:  (1)  Mrs.  George  W.  Hale  of  Taunton,  who  had 
Edward  A.  Hale,  who  has  Ralph  Hale,  publisher,  of  Bos* 
ton;  (2)  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hodgkiss  of  Newburyport;  (3)  Marga¬ 
ret  Tracy;  (4)  Selina  J.,  of  Newbnryport;  (5)  Henry  Laugh¬ 
ton,  d.  J  uly  27,  1852,  aged  16 ;  (6)  Patrick  Tracy,  d.  Feb. 
10,  1838,  aged  5;  (7)  Elizabeth  L.,  d.  June  18,  1830,  aged  13; 
(8)  Mary  E.,  d.  Mar.  20,  1832,  aged  7. 

6.  Lieut.  Robert  Tracy  was  born  Aug.  28,  1752, 
and  died,  unmarried,  Dec.  16,  1804.  In  1774,  he  signed 
a  petition  (with  Captain  Patrick  and  Captain  Nicholas) 
to  the  selectmen  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Old  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  September,  1775.  He  was  2d 
Lieutenant  of  the  brig  Yankee  Hero,  Captain  James  Tracy, 
a  privateer  of  120  tons,  owned  by  Captain  James  Tracy, 
Jno.  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Tracy,  John  Tracy,  and  Joseph 
Lee  (son  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee  of  Marblehead).  The 
commission  was  signed  by  Perez  Morton,  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary,  Feb.  20,  1776.  On  May  7,  with  twelve  carriage 
and  six  swivel  guns,  and  twenty-six  men,  on  the  way  from 
Newburyport  to  Boston,  she  struck  to  the  British  frigate 
Milford,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  after  a  desperate  encounter, 
in  which  four  men  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Tracy  was  taken  to  Boston  as  a  prisoner,  and 
exchanged  after  Nathaniel  Tracy  had  interviewed  Lord 
Howe  on  board  the  Eagle.  He  apparently  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  leisure,  having  no  occupation. 

6.  Ensign  Nicholas  Tracy,  Jr.,  son  of  Captain 
Nicholas  and  Meriam  (Titcomb)  Tracy,  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  July  24,  1773,  and  died  there  July  26, 
1811.  He  married.  Mar.  19,  1795,  Lydia  St.  Barbe, 
daughter  of  Captain  Wyatt  St.  Barbe.  She  died  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Dec.  2,  1832.  He  was  an  ensign  of  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry  in  1800,  at  the  same  time  that  Charles 
Jackson,  later  a  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  J.  and  Hannah 
(Tracy),  was  a  lieutenant.  He  was  a  well-known  mer¬ 
chant  of  Newburyport.  His  estate^®  was  valued  at  f 26,000. 
His  descendant,  J.  Tracy  Eustis,  owns  miniatures  of  En¬ 
sign  Nicholas  Tracy  and  of  Captain  Wyatt  St.  Barbe. 
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Children,  all  born  in  Newburyport : — 

Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  9,  1796;  d.  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  1,  1851; 
m.  Nov.  22,  1818,  Charles  Massey  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  pros¬ 
perous  merchant. 

NiOHOLAS,  b.  June  19,  1797;  d.  Apr.  10,  1798. 

Eleanor  St.  Babbe,  b.  June  13,  1799;  d.  June  17,  1889;  m. 
Joseph  Eustis,  Oct.  2, 1820,  son  of  William  Beers  Eustis. 
They  had  William  Tracy  Eustis,  b.  Sept.  29,  1822,  iu  Bos¬ 
ton;  d.  Oct.  11,  1906.  He  served  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
John  W.  Wolcott.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Among  his 
children  is  J.  Tracy  Eustis  of  Boston. 

Henrietta  Louisa,  b.  Sept.  5,  1802;  d.  in  Sudbury,  Mass., 
Mar.  19,  1878;  m.  Nov.  16,  1825,  George  Brooks  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  a  near  relative  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Harriet  Maria,  b.  July  5,  1805;  d.  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  19, 
1879;  m.  (1),  Feb.,  1825,  John  Adams  Smith,  who  d.  Sept. 
27,  1833.  She  m.  (2),  Rev.  John  W.  Ellingwood  of  Bath, 
Me. 

7.  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Jr.,  Esq.,  son  of  Hon.  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  Mary  (Lee)  Tracy,  was  born  Mar.  18,  1790, 
and  died  May  28,  1866.  He  married  (1),  June  16,  1818, 
Mary  Wyer,  and  married  (2)  Anne  M.  Allen,  who  died 
in  Medford,  Sept.  30,  1869.  He  was  a  prominent  broker 
of  Boston,  in  the  Merchants  Exchange,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer  so  many  years,  previous  to  1860,^*  and  his 
house  was  at  35  Essex  street.  He  was  associated,  appar¬ 
ently,  with  his  cousin  Jeremiah  Lee  of  Boston.  He 
graduated  from  Boston  Public  Latin  School  in  1803,  as 
had  his  father,  also,  in  1760. 

Children  by  his  first  wife : — 

Nathaniel  Tract,  Jr.,  “Gentleman,"  b.  1823;  d.  Dec.  7,  1843. 

Elizabeth  Wter,  b.  Jan.  16,  1822;  d.  May  27,  1843.  Alby 
Allen,  niece  of  his  second  wife,  was  adopted  by  him,  appar¬ 
ently.  She  m.  Horace  Dudley  Hall,  b.  Sept.  15,  1831,  s.  of 
Dudley  Hall,  Esq.,  and  bad  Elizabeth  Tracy.  His  second 
wife  also  had  a  nephew,  Nathaniel  Tracy  Allen,  and  the 
beautiful  Tracy  silver  services  went  to  tite  Allen  family.** 

'*See  “The  Boston  Stock  Exchange,"  1893. 

'*Essex  County  Probate,  Nos.  27,967,  55,545,  and  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty  Probate,  Nos.  43,239,  43,243. 
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8.  “Captain  James  Tracy,  Gentleman,”  probably 
drowned  at  sea  or  killed  about  October,  1777,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  close  relative  of  both  Hon.  Nathaniel  Tracy 
and  Captain  Nicholas  Tracy,  but  just  what  relationship  is 
unknown.  He  was  a  very  gallant  sea  fighter.  He  was 
captain  of  the  brig  Yankee  Hero.,  120  tons,  a  privateer 
owned  by  him,  Jno.  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Tracy,  John  Tracy 
and  Joseph  Lee,  and  commissioned  Feb.  20,  1776.  After 
a  desperate  engagement,  the  vessel,  with  twelve  carriage, 
six  swivel  guns,  and  twenty-six  men,  on  a  trip  from  New- 
buryport  to  Boston,  struck  to  the  English  frigate  Milford 
of  twenty-eight  guns.  Captain  Tracy  was  struck  in  the 
thigh  hy  a  cannon  ball.  Lieutenant  Robert  Tracy  was 
taken  prisoner.  They  were  both  exchanged  after  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Tracy  had  interviewed  Lord  Howe  on  board 
the  Eagle.  The  20-gun  ship  Hero  was  then  huilt  for 
Captain  Tracy,  launched  June  2,  1777,  and  sailed  for 
Cape  Ann  July  23.  It  went  on  the  har,  was  got  oflf,  and 
was  never  heard  from  after  leaving  Boston. 

9.  Captain  Thomas  Tracy,  master  mariner,  was  a 
member  of  the  Newburyport  Marine  Society,  1781  and 
1798.  He  was  probably  of  this  family,  but  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  not  known.  He  is  perhaps  the  mariner^®  who  died 
in  Marblehead,  1807. 

A  Thomas  Tracy  and  Ann  had  a  son  James,  baptized . 
in  Newburyport,  July  10,  1774. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Tracy,  of  Biddeford  and  Newbury¬ 
port,  who  married  Ann  Bromfield,  sister  of  John  Bromfield 
(deceased  by  1854),  and  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Hoxie,  and  apparently  daughter  of  Ann  Bromfield,  died 
there  Aug.  11,  1872,  leaving  no  widow  and  no  known 
heirs.  He  left  a  legacy  to  the  children  of  Charles  W.  and 
Elizabeth  Hart  of  Goffstown,  N.  H. ;  to  Hannah  M. 
Rounds,  housekeeper,  and  !^6,000  to  the  Bromfield  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Harvard,  Mass.  He  appointecU^  Charles  E.  Guild 
of  Boston,  executor.  He  left  an  estate  of  $52,644.16, 
His  wife  died  in  Newburyport,  Sept.  10,  1856,  leaving^* 

'•Essex  County  Probnte  No.  27,073. 

'^Kssex  County  Pntbate,  No.  55,548. 

'•Essex  County  Probate,  No.  55,537. 
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$5,000  to  Eben  F.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  in  trust 
for  aged  women ;  $4,000  to  Samuel  E.  Guild,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  in  trust  “for  my  dearest  friend,”  Eliza  Ann  Guild 
for  life,  and  then  to  said  Stone;  $1,000  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane,  widow  of  Robert  Jenkins,  Elsq.,  of  Newburyport ; 
$500  to  Mrs.  Margaret,  widow  of  Samuel  Carson,  Esq., 
of  Newburyport ;  $500  to  Miss  Margaret  T.  Emery, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Emery,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  ; 
and  $1,000  to  my  three  sisters,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Hoxie,  Mary  R.  Carson  and  Margaret  S.  Carson,  and  resi¬ 
due  to  her  husband.  She  left  an  estate  of  $16,494.57. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Bromfield  of  Boston  and 
Anna  Roberts  of  Newburyport.  Her  brother  John,  who 
died  in  1849,  left  $110,000  to  charities.  In  1916,  part  of 
the  Tracy-Bromfield  library  was  given  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  who  was  the  Patrick  Tracy 
of  Newburyport  who  served  at  Bunker  Hill  in  Captain 
Perkins’  company,  and  later  in  the  Canada  expedition.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  he  may  have  been  a  slave. 

The  following  letters  show  the  descendants  of  Captain 
Patrick  Tracy  who  served  in  the  Civil  War : — 

Roxbnry,  Oct.  2,  1866. 

Dear  Colonel: 

An  old  gentleman  of  Newburyport,  intensely  interested  in  the 
history  of  that  famous  town,  has  asked  me  for  the  names,  rank, 
etc.,  of  the  descendants  of  Patrick  Tracy,  who  served  in  a  military 
capacity  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  I  have  made  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list.  Is  it/ull  and  correct  f 

Great  GrandsoM. 

Lee,  W.  R.,  Col.  20th  Mass.  Inf.  and  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  and  Brig.  Gen. 

on  the  Staff  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Andrew. 

Lee,  Henry,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.  and  A.  D.  G.  Staff  of  His  Excellency,  John 
A.  Andrew,  Governor,  etc. 

Lee,  Francis  L.,  Col.  44th  Mass.  Infy. 

Great  Great  Grandsons. 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.  20th  Mass.  Infy. 

Paine,  C.  J.,  Major  Gen.  Vols. 

•Paine,  W.  C.,  Captain  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

•Paine,  Sumner,  Second  Lieut.  20th  Mass.  Infty. 

•Russell,  Cabot  J.,  Captain  54th  Mass.  Infy. 
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•Lowell,  C.  R.|  Col.  2nd  Mass.  Cav’y.  &  Brig.  Genl.  Vols. 

•Lowell,  J.  J.,  First  Lieut.  20th  Mass.  Infy. 

Storrow,  C.  S.,  Jr.,  Gapt.  44th  Mass.  Infy. 

•Storrow,  Samuel,  First  Lieut.  2nd  Mass.  Infy. 

Jackson,  P.  T.,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant  5th  Mass.  Cavalry  Captain. 

I  am  not  sure  about  the  rank  and  regt.  of  P.  T.  J.,  Jr.  Perhaps 
others, — Putnam,  Cabot  or  Morse,  served.  Do  you  know  ? 

A  list  of  Captain  Perkins'  Newburyport  Company  present  at 
"Bunker  Hill,”  where  it  lost  three  men,  records  the  name  of 
Patrick  Tracy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  P.  there  named  is  our  ances¬ 
tor?  Very  likely— he  was  an  Irishman. 

In  the  above  list,  those  marked  thus  (•)  were  killed  or  died  of 
wounds. 

If  you  can  add  to  my  list,  or  discover  any  errors,  please  write  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Raymond  Lnb. 

Col.  Henry  Lee,  Jr.,  Boston. 


Octr.  6,  18«6. 

My  Dear  General: 

The  honorable  record  of  the  descendants  of  Patrick  Tracy  (and 
through  Hannah  Gookin,  bis  wife,  of  MaJ.  Genl.  Daniel  Gookin,  a 
Kentish  soldier,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  Colony),  is  not 
qnite  fnll,  and  yet  too  full. 

Of  the  great-great  grandsons,  my  sister  Mary,  wife  of  George 
Higginson,  bad  three  sons  in  the  war: 

Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Major  1st  Mass.  Cavalry. 

James  Jackson  Higginson,  Capt.  A  Brevet  Major  do. 

Francis  Lee  Higginson,  Capt.  5th  Mass.  Cavalry. 

I  do  not  record  their  wounds  or  imprisonment,  because  yon  have 
omitted  any  details  of  your  own  or  others'  services.  I  have  altered 
young  Pat  Jackson’s  rank  and  regiment.  Perhaps  yon  might  add 
to  the  Lowells,  Anna  Cabot  Lowell,  their  sister,  who  served  over 
three  years  as  nurse ;  first  in  the  transports,  and  then  in  the  Armory 
Square  Hospital,  Washington,  and  received  some  commission  or 
testimonial  from  Government  as  one  of  a  few  ladies  who  served  so 
long. 

I  do  not  deem  it  fair  to  those  who  forsook  home  and  encountered 
all  the  privations,  toils  and  dangers  of  a  soldier’s  life,  to  have  my 
name  included  in  the  list,  not  that  I  did  not  perform  useful  work  at 
some  sacrifice,  but  not  to  be  mentioned  with  the  greater  service. 

Yours  truly, 

Hbnby  Lbb,  Jb. 

Brig.  Genl.  William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbnry. 
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Rodger  [bis  T  mark]  Easman  of  Salisbury,  house  car¬ 
penter,  for  £100  sterling,  cony  eyed  to  Joseph  Easman 
and  Benjamin  Easman,  my  beloved  sonns  of  same  town, 
the  one  a  weaver,  the  other  a  tanner,  my  dwelling  house, 
barns,  outhouses,  hovells  and  land  in  Salisbury,  Joseph 
to  have  one-half  and  Benjamin  the  other  half,  bounded 
by  land  of  John  Easman,  sometime  part  of  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres  laid  out  by  sd.  town,  by  Nath^^  Easman  and  by 
the  highway  leading  to  the  mill,  till  it  comes  to  the  comer 
of  the  sd.  John  Eastman’s  orchard,  June  23,  1676.  Wit: 
Tho;  Bradbury  and  Jabez  Bradbury.  Ack.  14:  9  mo: 
1676,  in  Salisbury  court,  before  Tho.  Bradbury,  recorder. 

John  [his  M  mark]  Martyn  of  Amesberie,  planter,  for 
pay,  conveyed  to  Jacob  Morrill  of  Salisbury,  half  of  lot 
number  10  on  west  side  of  pond  in  Amsbery,  bounded  by 
land  of  John  Martyn,  a  white  oake,  by  a  highway,  land 
of  Jn®  Weed,  Thomas  Rowell’s,  and  Jno.  Martyn’s  lot, 
April  14,  1674.  Wit:  Georg  [his  M  mark]  Martyn  and 
Sam**  ffoot.  Ack.  by  grantor,  April  17,  1674,  before 
Robert  Pike,  commissioner. 

Robert  [his  T  Q  mark]  Quenby  of  Eamsberie,  planter, 
for  pay,  conveyed  to  Jacob  Morrill  of  Salisbury,  ship¬ 
wright,  seven  acres  upland  in  Eamsbery,  commonly  called 
ye  Oxe  pasture,  bounded  by  a  highway,  land  of  Edward 
Cottle,  the  great  swamp,  land  of  the  widdow  Whittridg  and 
the  eighth  lot  in  number  upon  record.  [No  date.]  Wit : 
Tho:  Currier  and  John  [his  M  marke]  Martin.  Ack.  by 
grantor,  16th  day  of  May,  1675,  ^fore  Robert  Pike, 
commissioner. 

William  Osgood,  sen.,  millwright,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
[her  I  mark]  Osgood,  both  of  Salisbury,  for  pay,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Jacob  Morrill  of  Salisbury,  shipwright,  one  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  in  Salisbury,  near  Isaac  Morrill’s 
house,  bounded  by  a  white  oake  near  clay  hill,  a  stump 

(76) 
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near  Isaac  Morrill’s  shopp,  Robert  King’s  and  Isaac  Mor¬ 
rill’s  land,  Aprill  13,  1674.  Wit:  Tho:  Mudgett  and 
Tho :  Currier.  Ack.  by  William  Osgood,  sen.,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Osgood,  before  Sam*'  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Execution,  dated  Oct.  2,  1676,  against  Ralfe  Hall,  to 
satisfy  judgment  of  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  foot 
of  merchantable  pine  boards,  to  be  delivered  at  a  con¬ 
venient  lading  place  at  Exiter,  granted  John  Clough,  at 
County  court  at  Salisbury,  April  13,  1676,  signed  by 
Tho ;  Bradbury,  rec.,  and  served  by  Henry  Dow,  marshal 
of  Norfolk,  by  attachment  of  the  barn  and  about  three 
acres  of  land  in  Exiter,  bounded  by  a  common  way  to 
Powell’s,  to  land  of  Kinsly  Hall,  adjoining  the  flatts,  the 
bame  upon  said  land,  lying  near  said  Hall’s  bouse,  all  of 
which  was  tendered  by  Lieft.  Hall. 

Receipt,  dated  Nov.  10,  1676,  given  by  Dan"  Dow  of 
Hampton  to  his  brother  Henry  Dow,  executor  of  will  of 
their  father,  Henry  Dow,  for  £10.  Wit:  Tho  :  Nud  and 
Joseph  Dow.  Ack.  Nov.  13,  1676,  before  Sam"  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

Receipt,  dated  Nov.  28,  1660,  given  by  Joseph  Dow  to 
Henry  Dow,  for  £30,  given  me  by  my  father  in  his  last 
will.  Wit:  Tho :  Nudd  and  ffrancis  Page.  Ack.  Nov. 
14,  1676,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Receipt,  dated  June  30,  1670,  given  by  Jonas  Grigorie 
of  Ipswich  to  his  brother  Henry  Dow,  for  £5,  which  was 
given  to  his  wife,  Hannah  Grigorie,  formerly  Hannah 
Dow,  by  her  father  Henry  Dow,  in  his  last  will.  Ack. 
June  30,  1676,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Receipt,  dated  April  29,  1674,  given  by  Tho:  Dow  to 
his  brother,  Henry  Dow,  for  five  pounds  given  me  by  my 
father,  Henry  Dow,  in  his  last  will.  Ack.  April  29, 1674, 
before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Jno.  Smith  of  Hampton,  tayler,  for  £12,  conveyed  to 
Rob*  Page  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  about  five  acres  upland 
in  Hampton,  abutting  on  a  piece  of  land  of  said  Jn” 
Smith’s  and  land  of  Will.  Marston,  adjoining  land  of  Mr. 
Samuell  Dalton,  April  16,  1675.  Wit:  Henry  Dow  and 
Benjamin  Moulton.  Ack.  by  grantor,  14.  8  mo.  1676, 
before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Tho:  Webster  of  Hampton,  planter,  for  £10,  con- 
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veyed  to  Daniel  Dow  of  Hampton  one  share  of  ye  great 
ox  common  in  Hampton,  part  of  which  is  now  layd  out, 
in  number  sixteen,  with  all  rights  both  of  mowing  and 
feeding,  which  was  formerly  Willi:  Couls  of  Hampton, 
deceased,  June  30,  1676.  Wit:  Henry  Dow  and  John 
Smith.  Ack.  by  Tho:  Webster  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  July 
to,  1676,  before  Sam“  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Henry  Dow  of  Hampton,  being  allowed  to  choose,  by 
conditions  of  the  last  will  of  bis  father,  Henry  Dow  of 
Hampton,  deceased,  whether  I  would,  after  decease  of 
my  mother,  accept  of  ye  house  and  land  my  father  lived  in, 
one  of  the  conditions  being  that  I  should  surrender  the 
right  in  the  house  I  was  then  possessed  of  to  my  brother 
Joseph  Dow,  be  it  therefore  known  that  I  have  accepted 
the  houses  and  lands  upon  the  aforesaid  conditions,  and 
do  convey  to  my  brother  Joseph  Dow  of  Hampton  one 
hundred  rods  of  ground  which  was  possessed  by  my 
father,  as  by  a  deed  of  gift  appearetb,  also  ye  housing 
with  the  fruit  trees  and  fences  belonging,  all  being  in 
Hampton,  bounded  by  the  highway,  land  of  Tho :  Nud 
and  Joseph  Chase,  Oct.  9,  1676.  Wit:  Tho:  Nud  and 
Joseph  Smith.  Ack.  Nov.  13,  1676,  before  Sam'*  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

Susana  [her  mark]  Whitridg  of  Amsbury,  for  full  pay¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction  given  to  my  sonne  Thomas  Colby 
of  Amsbury,  and  for  three  years’  service  by  said  Colby 
since  he  came  to  age,  conveyed  to  sd.  Colby  one  halfe  of 
all  ye  land  now  in  my  possession,  sometime  of  my  former 
husband,  Anthony  Colbie,  now  deceased,  both  come 
ground  and  pasture  in  Amsbury,  bounded  by  land  of  Jar- 
ret  Haddon,  land  formerly  of  Willi :  Sargent,  sen.,  now 
deceased,  by  the  Powwow  river  and  by  the  country  high¬ 
way  ;  also,  one  halfe  of  all  ye  meadow  lying  by  Mr. 
Carr’s,  joyning  meadow  of  Jno.  Bayly,  together  with 
about  twenty-five  acres  of  upland  lying  by  ye  burchin 
meadows,  as  it  was  granted,  bounded  by  land  of  James 
George,  Phillip  Challis,  a  town  highway,  and  by  Willi ; 
Osgood’s  land,  April  26,  1676.  Wit:  Willi:  Sargent 
and  Sam"  Weede.  Ack,  Nov.  24,  1676,  before  Robt. 
Pike,  associate. 

Joseph  [his  I  mark]  Peasly  of  Haverhill,  turner,  for 
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pay,  conveyed  to  Sam“  ffowler  of  Salisbury,  shipwright, 
thirty  acres  of  land  in  Amsbury,  near  a  hill  commonly 
called  pine  hill,  beyond  the  pond  brooke,  which  is  part  of 
the  land  called  ye  children’s  land,  hounded  by  Tho : 
Rowels,  James  George,  and  a  highway,  May  13,  1673. 
Wit:  Tho:  Currier  and  John  Colby.  Ack.  by  Joseph 
Peasly  on  June  29, 1674,  and  by  Ruth  [her  X  mark] 
Peasly,  his  wife,  June  2,  1675,  before  Nath“  Saltonstall, 
commissioner. 

William  Worcester  of  Boston,  cordwainer,  for  £30. 
11s.  6d.,  conveyed  to  Edward  Gove  of  Hampton,  hus¬ 
bandman,  seventy  acres  of  land  in  Amsberie  formerly 
called  Salisbury  Newtown,  which  was  given  unto  me  by 
will  of  my  reverend  father  Mr.  Willi:  Worcester,  late  of 
Salisbury,  deceased,  sd.  land  not  far  from  ye  house  of 
Jno:  Weed,  towards  Haverhill,  being  the  first  great  lot 
laid  out  next  to  Amsbery  town,  bounded  with  ye  allow¬ 
ance  added  at  the  hither  end  next  Amsbery  town  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  ye  country  highway  running  through  ye  sd. 
land  to  Haverhill,  Dec.  19,  1672.  Wit:  Jno.  Mansfeild 
and  John  Hayward.  Ack.  by  grantor  and  Constant  [her 
mark],  his  wife.  May  12,  1674,  before  Edward  Ting, 
assistant. 

John  Higginson,  pastor  of  ye  Church  of  Christ  at 
Salem,  conveyed  to  Richard  Wharton  and  Sarah,  his  wife, 
the  seven  hundred  acre  farm  which  had  been  granted  sd. 
Higginson  by  the  general  court,  and  which  sd.  Higginson, 
in  consideration  of  his  fatherly  &  tenderly  affection  and 
care  to  provide  for  his  oldest  daughter  Sarah  before  her 
intermarriage  with  Richard  Wharton,  her  now  husband, 
and  promised  to  her  for  a  marriage  portion,  consisting  of 
upland  and  meadow,  bounded  by  the  Haverhill  line  and 
by  severall  boundages  particularly  expressed  in  a  survey 
made  by  Joseph  Davis,  Henry  Palmer  and  Nathan  Parker, 
a  return  of  which  survey  was  made  Oct.  12,  1669,  to  the 
General  Court  and  accepted,  dated  April  25,  1672.  Wit : 
Samuel  Torrey  and  John  Lake.  Ack.  by  grantor,  April 
25,  1672,  before  Edward  Ting,  assist. 

Jno.  Carleton,  of  Haverhill,  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  for 
171i :  10s.,  conveyed  to  Jno.  Swaddocke  of  Haverhill  about 
four  acres  and  one  hundred  rods  of  land  in  a  field  former- 
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ly  of  Wm.  Deale,  on  the  other  side  of  little  river,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Capt.  Pall  White,  widdow  Deale,  a  highway,  land 
formerly  of  Wm.  Deale,  land  of  Jno.  Swaddock ;  also 
one  cow  commonage,  according  to  grant  of  aforesaid 
town ;  grantor  agrees  to  save  grantee  harmless  from  all 
claims  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett, 
late  of  Rowley,  Feb.  6,  1665.  Wit;  Jno.  Ward  and 
Nath :  Saltonstall.  Ack.  by  grantor  and  Hannah,  his 
wife,  Feb.  27,  1667,  before  Symon  Bradstreet. 

Edward  Clarke  of  Haverhill,  husbandman,  for  30s., 
conveyed  to  Jno.  Swaddock  of  Haverhill,  husbandman, 
about  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land  in  Haverhill,  eastward 
of  the  east  meddow  river,  adjoining  land  of  sd.  John 
which  he  bought  of  Sam“  Plumer  of  Nubery,  who  holds 
it  by  deed  from  mee,  the  sd.  Edward,  as  administrator  to 
Wm.  Deale,  late  of  Haverhill,  deceased,  Nov.  9,  1669. 
Wit :  James  Davis,  jun.,  and  James  Pecker.  Ack.  by 
grantor,  Nov.  9,  1669,  before  Nath  :  Saltonstall,  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Sam”  Plumer  of  Nubery  and  Mary,  his  wife,  for  £14. 
10s.,  conveyed  to  Jno.  Swaddock  of  Haverhill,  twelve 
acres  and  a  half  of  land  in  Haverhill  below  little  river, 
bounded  by  land  of  widdow  Deale  and  Jno.  Swaddock, 
Feb.  26, 1667.  Wit :  John  Ward  and  Alice  Ward.  Ack. 
by  grantor,  Jan.  30, 1676,  before  Nath:  Saltonstall,  com¬ 
missioner. 

Indenture,  between  Georg  [his  O  mark]  Goldwyer  of 
Salisbury,  yeoman,  and  Capt.  Nath”  Saltonstall  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  the  sd.  Georg  Goldwyer  for  the  special  trust  and 
confidence  he  hath  in  the  sd.  Nath”,  his  faithful  friend, 
but  more  specially  for  the  love  and  affection  which  he 
beareth  to  his  now  beloved  wife  Martha,  that  a  competent 
joynture  he  had  settled  for  her  mayntenance  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  grant  and  liberty  which  ye  sd,  Martha  gave  to  ye 
sd.  George  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  in  England,  which 
she  was  interested  in,  and  bad  a  right  unto,  upon  which  a 
promise  as  a  firm  marriage  covenant  was  made  to  rein¬ 
state  and  possess  her,  ye  sd.  Martha,  within  and  of  some 
other  settled  estate  of  land  and  moveables  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  which  hath  not  yet  been  legally  finished;  the  sd. 
Martha,  the  present  wife  of  ye  sd.  Georg,  and  ye  sd. 
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George  convey  to  ye  sd.  Nath”  Saltonstall,  as  a  flfoeffee, 
in  trust,  ye  messuage  and  tenement  in  the  township  of 
Salisbury,  with  the  land  mentioned  and  pasture,  the  house 
lott  and  planting  lott  and  meadow  lott  called  ye  great 
meadow,  joining  ye  sd.  planting  lott,  together  with  all 
houses,  edifices,  hams,  stahles,  outhouses,  orchyards,  gar¬ 
dens,  backsides,  courts,  voyd  places  and  fences,  and  com¬ 
monages,  also  all  his  household  stuff,  as  brass,  pewter, 
iron,  bedding,  all  furniture,  bed  and  table  linen,  all  other 
implements  of  household  stuff  and  husbandry  ;  also  four 
cows,  two  oxen  and  a  horse  ;  possession  of  which  was 
given  by  delivering  the  key  of  my  now  mansion  house 
and  sixpence  in  silver,  dated  March  15,  1676-77.  Wit: 
Andrew  Grele  and  Ephraim  Winsly.  Ack.  April  11, 1677, 
before  Daniel  Denison. 

Mortgage  deed,  Thomas  Woodhridg  of  Nuberie,  mer¬ 
chant,  for  £100,  conveyed  to  Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton 
all  the  messuage  and  tenements  in  Haverhill  formerly  in 
the  occupation  of  James  Davis,  lying  between  land  of  Jn® 
Ward  and  Leift.  Brown  ;  also  one-third  of  the  sawmill  in 
Amsberrie,  now  in  possession  of  ye  sd.  Tho :  Woodbriclg, 
March  21,  1676-77.  Wit :  John  Richardson  and  William 
Hubbard.  Ack.  by  grantor,  April  10,  1677,  before  Sam” 
Dalton,  commissioner. 

Richard  Dole,  agent  or  attorney  for  Jn°  Sanders  of 
Weeks,  in  ye  parish  of  Dounton,  county  of  Wilts,  in  old 
England,  yeoman,  hy  power  of  attorney,  dated  May  9, 
1674,  recorded  in  Norfolk  County,  lib.  3,  p.  7,  for  £22, 
conveyed  to  Philip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  planter,  about  ten 
acres  marsh  land  belonging  to  sd.  Jn“  Sanders,  bounded 
by  Rolf’s  Island,  Jno.  Severans,  Ephraim  Winsly,  Wm. 
Bams,  and  by  marsh  now  in  possession  of  Sam”  ffrench, 
March  27,  1676.  Wit:  William  Ilsly  and  John  Dole. 
Ack.  by  Richard  Dole,  in  behalf  of  Jno.  Sanders,  Aug. 
25,  1676,  before  Nath:  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

(7h  he  continued') 
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)  have  been  the  largestvesiel  in  the  merchant 
^  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 


